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"The styling coup 
of ’73” 



When we introduced the Hornet 
Hatchback this fall. Car & Driver Maga- 
zine called it “The styling coup of 73!’ 

And along with sportscar styling, 
you get room to travel in; 23 cubic feet of 
cargo space with the back seat folded 
down. 

Now we’ve added something else. 

An optional Levi’s interior. 

The look of jeans, 


copper buttons, orange stitching... even a 
Levi's tab. 

So if you want the style, the per- 
formance, the room, the Levi’s interior 
and the American Motors Buyer Protec- 
tion Plan, get a Hornet Hatchback at 
your AMC dealer, where he’ll give 
you a good deal and a good deal 
more. 


Buckle up for safety 


AMERICAN MOTORS BUYER PROTECTION PLANT! 

1. A simple, strong guarantee, just 101 words' 

When you buy a new 1973 car from an American Motors 
dealer. American Motors Corporation guarantees to you that, 
except for tires, it will pay for the repair or replacement of 
any part it supplies that Is defective in material or workman 
ship This guarantee Is good for 12 months from the date the 
car is first used or 12,000 miles, whichever comes first All 
we require is that the car be properly maintained and cared 
for under normal use and service in the fifty United States or 
Canada, and that guaranteed repairs or replacement be made 
by an American Motors dealer 

2 . A free loaner car from almost every one of our 
dealers if guaranteed repairs take overnight. 

3- Special THp Interruption Protection. 

*. And a toll free hot line to AMC Headquarters. 

AMC ri Hornet 

We back them better because we build them better. 


Who picks up the 
grocery bills when the 
breadwinner’s laid up? 


When you’re sick or injured and can’t work, a State Farm Disability 
Income Policy helps keep the family going. 



With money every month 
to help with the food bills, 
the car payments or the 
mortgage. Or the dental bills 
or the kids’ education. 


Disability isn’t a pleasant 
thing to think about. But it’s 
something you really should 
prepare for, before the 
unthinkable happens. 


Your nearby State Farm 
agent can make it a lot easier 
for you. He’s always there to 
give you the guidance you 
need. To answer your 
questions and help you work 
out the income policy that’s 
just right for your family. 


Money you need for the 
people you love. Plus the 
personal attention 
you deserve. 

It’s all part of 
State Farm 

person- 


to-person health insurance. 


Like a good neighbor, State Farm is there 





This new 

Schick Flexamatic 
beats... 

Norelco, 
Remington, 
Sunbeam 
for closeness! 


Here’s the proof. 

The Nationwide Consumer 
Testing Institute, Inc. proved the 
new Schick Flexamatic shaves 
closer than todays leading electrics. 

You see, the head is super thin 
and flexible.Thin, so the blades get 
closer. Flexible, so it follows the contours. 


And because the head is soft, 
it feels comfortable and easy on 
your face. 

Prove it to yourself. 

Buy the nev Schick Flexamatic 
today And take ^vantage of 
the 14-day home trial offered at 
participating dealers. 


new Flexamatic by SCH ICK 
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Next week 

BUCK FEVER is running as 
high as Karecm Abdul-Jab- 
bar's sky hook in Milwau- 
kee, despite some problems 
on and off the court. Peter Car- 
ry looks at an enigmatic team. 

A LUSH SETTING for tennis— 
and an even lusher one for loll- 
ing — is Mexico's new Aca- 
pulco Princess Hotel, with its 
eight courts, indoors and out, 
and almost as many pools. 

HE LOST FANS to fat and to 
Arnold Palmer for a decade, 
but Jack Nicklaus is no long- 
er a heavy. On the contrary, 
he enjoys a public acceptance 
that verges upon affection. 
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Get a taste of 
what ifs all about. 

Get the full taste of Viceroy. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


King Size. 18 mg. ' tar," 1 .3 mg. nicotine; Long Size, 19 mg. "tar," 1 .5 mg. nicotine 
a v. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug. 72. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


For a time, when Staff Writer Ron 
Reid, whose report on Pole Vaulter 
Steve Smith and the Toronto track 
meet appears on page 16, was at- 
tending the University of Michigan, 
he wanted to be a doctor. He sup- 
ported himself by working as an or- 
derly in a nearby hospital, where his 
chores were mundane — until one day 
he got a chance to assist in a hip op- 
eration on a woman suffering from 
arthritis (he still remembers the op- 
eration’s name: vitallium cup arthro- 
plasty). It was Reid’s job to stand at 
the end of the operating table and 
turn the patient’s foot when the doc- 
tors told him to. He got the signal 
and twisted. The doctors told him to 
apply more muscle. He did. Still dis- 
satisfied with the results, one of them 
walked down to see what was wrong. 

"Buddy, you're twisting the wrong 
foot,” he said. 

"That convinced me that I wasn’t 
going to be the next Dr. Schweitzer," 
Reid says. "Or even the next Dr. 
Scholl." He changed his major from 
premed to journalism, to the consid- 
erable relief of the AM A. 

Reid went on to spend 1 1 years work- 
ing for the San Mateo, Calif. Times 
and News Leader, concentrating on 
track and field. Stanford football and 
the Oakland Raiders, and he made a 
name for himself locally when he beat 
the Oakland Tribune on the hiring of 
John Madden as the Raiders’ coach. 
In 1969 that local rep almost went na- 
tional. President Nixon entertained a 
group of sportswriters and athletes in 
the White House and confided that he 
might have been among the former had 
he not gone into politics. Reid was in- 
spired to write a satire, a football game 
report as it might have been written 
by Nixon. The paper killed it. 

Reid did get to have a little fun with 
pro wrestling. The Times' custom was 
to run a paragraph or two about the 
main event, then print the rest of the 
results in agate type. At the end Reid 
would add a few fictitious characters 
with names even more fetching than 
those the wrestlers pinned on them- 
selves: The Festered Rutabaga, The 



Incredible Creeping Meatball, Harley 
Bilebreath, The Magnesium Musk Ox, 
The Electric Aardvark. An under- 
ground cult appreciated his efforts and 
no wrestler, musk ox or aardvark ever 
complained, but management caught 
on and made him stop. 

Happily, the style the rimes kept 
cramping caught the eye of San Ma- 
teo resident John Cunningham, who 
also happens to be an SI ad salesman. 
He suggested that Reid submit some 
of his work to our editors. This led to 
a free-lance assignment on the Oakland 
Athletics’ star pitcher, Vida Blue, which 
ran as a cover story (SI, March 27, 
1972) — probably the only time a free- 
lancer has made the cover on his first 
try in the history of the magazine. 

By what crafty means did we then 
lure Reid to New York from Califor- 
nia? The same crafty means we had 
used a year earlier on San Francisco 
Chronicle columnist Ron Fimrite. As- 
sistant Managing Editor Jerry Tax sim- 
ply asked, "Are you stupid enough to 
leave that beautiful country and come 
East?” and Reid answered, "Well, I’m 
at least as stupid as Fimrite." 
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Pollution: It’s a crying shame 


But it won't be. if we start doing something about the problems. Things 
as easy as using a hand mower if your lawn is small. Or not overtaxing 
sewage systems by running water needlessly. 
Or actively supporting programs to clean up 
our rivers, lakes and streams. Let's restore the 
natural beauty that was once this country. 

People start pollution. 
People can stop it. 


Keep America Beautiful 




Gillette invites you to 

Vote for the 
8 greatest athletes 
of the year! 



World-famous amateur golfer Robert Hope will present the awards on 
an exciting 1-hour special on NBC-TV, Tuesday night, March 27, "BOB HOPE PRESENTS 
THE GILLETTE CAVALCADE OF CHAMPIONS -1972 AWARDS" 


The Gillette Awards. The nation- 
wide athletes-of-the-year election in 
which you, the fans, vote the winners. 

21 outstanding athletes have 
been nominated by the leading sports 
authorities in America. Each category 
had its own blue-ribbon Nominating 
Council, made up of writers, broad- 
casters, former athletes and managers. 
Now it's up to you to vote on their 
nominations. Or name anyone else 
you prefer. 

In addition to The Gillette 
Award itself, each winning athlete 
will have $5000 cash awarded to the 
youth sports group of his or her 
choice. The kinds of things that money 
can do? Buy equipment for a young 
team, build a tennis court in an inner 
city, help pay for extra counselor 
coaches. And in a few years you may 
be watching one of the youngsters it 
benefits getting The Gillette Award 
himself. 

Voting ends March 5. So mark 
your ballot and mail it in now. It'd be 
a shame if your favorites lost by a 
vote you didn’t send in. 

Official Ballot Missing? If the 
ballot has already been torn out of 
this copy of Sports Illustrated, we'll 
send you one. Write: Gillette 
Cavalcade of Champions 1972 
Awards, P.O. Box 9162, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 55191. 


Plymouth Gold Duster. 

You get a lot for your money. 

And a vinyl roof for no money. 



It only happens once a year. A car 
gets made like this one here. Plymouth 
Gold Duster. You get all the Duster 
specialties: room for five, cavernous 
trunk, electronic ignition. And more. 

You get a nice deep 
carpet to tickle your feet. 

It runs door-to-door and wall-to-wall. 
And it complements one of the plump- 
est, poshest vinyl-seat interiors you 


ever saw on a compact like our Gold 
Duster. (As if there were a compact 
like our Gold Duster.) 

You get whitewalls, 

wheel covers, and special trim. 

Why not? These are probably the kind 
of things you'd order on a car, whether 
or not you were getting a special deal. 

Except that with Gold Duster, you're 
getting a special deal. 


You get a 

canopy vinyl roof that's right in style. 

It looks like it came off a gold reptile 
You can get it at no extra charge when 
you buy the car as described. Since 
the factory doesn't charge the dealer 
he doesn't have to charge you. 

Gold Duster. It's a 
Gold Sticker value. 

STICKER 





SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


LEAP BEFORE YOU LOOK 

The International Olympic Committee's 
decision to pick Innsbruck as the site of 
the kickcd-around 1976 Winter Games 
was safe and practical. Since Innsbruck 
was host in 1964. the facilities arc all 
there: because winter sports, especially 
Alpine skiing, are helpful to Austria's 
economic well-being, there is no doubt 
about financial support for the snowy 
extravaganza. Returning to a site used 
only a few Olympiads ago flies in the 
face of the IOC's professed desire to 
spread things around, but the committee 
really had no choice. Denver, its first 
and worst selection, died when Colorado 
voters refused to pony up the funds. 
Salt Lake City only got up the begin- 
ners' slope in its financial efforts. Lake 
Placid, which the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee finally named as its designated 
pinch hitter, was a better choice and 
made an able presentation to the IOC's 
Executive Board in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land last Sunday. But it is hard to blame 
the IOC in shying away from a U.S. city 
at this point, and Lake Placid probably 
did not help its bid by plastering orange 
stickers reading follow me to lake 
placid on storefronts in immaculate 
Lausanne. Of the other bidders France’s 
Mont Blanc region was too scattershot in 
organization, and Finland's Tampere 
was hurt by the flat terrain. 

So the 1976 Winter Games arc still 
alive, but the selection mess has drawn 
attention to the haphazard way the 
Olympics are run. Why did the IOC 
pick Denver in the first place? Why did 
the USOC make Denver and then Salt 
Lake City its standard-bearer? Doesn’t 
anyone in the Olympic movement be- 
lieve in looking up and down before 
crossing the street? 

PREFERRED PEWS 

The unique way in which the Dallas Cow - 
boys financed the building of Texas Sta- 
dium has inspired local residents to pro- 
pose the same formula for their Central 
Christian Church. "The church would 


sell bonds at $250 each." says Sam L. 
Catter, a member of the congregation. 
"Each bondholder then gets an option 
to one pew at $7 each Sunday, and will 
also be required to buy tickets to at- 
tend at least three exhibition sermons 
during the year. The bonds are redeem- 
able 35 years from the day of issue or 
at the Second Coming. 

"The last eight pews in the back will 
be designated the Sinners' Circle, and 
bonds for these seats will go for SI, 000 
each. We even have a catchy slogan to 
work with: 'Thank Heaven for 471 1." " 
Central Christian Church is located at 
471 1 Westside, and there's a service ev- 
ery Sunday. 

SHORTAGES 

A couple of unusual shortages have put 
sportsmen and hobbyists in something 
of a bind. For one, fishermen arc faced 
with a shortage of bucktails used in ty- 
ing jigs and streamers. According to 
Richard Reid Miller of Reed Tackle in 
Caldwell, N.J.. raw bucktails could be 
had three years ago for the price of SI .30 
each retail. Now bucktails of good qual- 
ity sell for as much as S2.25 apiece. Mil- 
ler attributes the decline in supply not 
to a drop in the number of white-tailed 
deer but to two successive warm win- 
ters in the northern states. "The lack of 
snow doesn't allow hunters to track," 
Miller says, "and so the number of deer 
killed is down.” 

On the philatelic front, stamp collec- 
tors are faced w ith what the international 
auction firm of H.R. Harmer calls "a 
conspicuous shortage of better-class" 
stamps. In a signed report to clients by 
the managing directors of the New York. 
London and Sydney offices, Harmer's 
says that it ordinarily gets a third of its 
stock from the estates of deceased col- 
lectors. "The Grim Reaper seems to have 
taken his usual toll, but where are the 
stamps?” the report asks. The answer is 
that instead of putting "Father's Fol- 
ly" up for auction, heirs are now keep- 
ing the stamps and selling the securities. 


In addition Harmer's notes another 
trend: an increase in buyers "who are 
utterly disinterested in stamp collecting, 
but who have become interested in 'an 
investment portfolio’ of stamps." These 
holdings might be coaxed out of bank 
vaults as prices rise, but, as Harmer’s 
notes. "Meanwhile the stamps arc out 
of circulation." 

DEPARTURE AND ARRIVAL 

Boris Spassky seems^fo have become 
something of a nonperson in the Soviet 
Union since his defeat by Bobby Fisch- 
er. He was supposed to appear at an in- 
ternational chess tournament on Major- 
ca in December but did not show. No 
explanation was given, but an article 
in Pravda criticized Spassky for his per- 
formance against Fischer, saying. "He 
made vexatious miscalculations of both 
a practical and theoretical nature.” 
One European chess expert suggests 
that even though the Russians realized 
ahead of time that a Spassky defeat 
was likely, even probable, when it "be- 
came reality they found it too bitter a 
pill to swallow." 

So long. Boris. And hello. Oscar Ale- 
jandro Mass of Juarez, Mexico, who 



made a deep impression on chessophiles 
recently when he lost four straight games. 
When he lost? Yes. Oscar is only seven 
and his opponents were as much as 50 
years older. Bent Larsen, the Danish 
grand master, calls him brilliant and pre- 
dicts a great future. His teacher. Fil- 
berto Terrazas, explained the defeats by 
pointing out, "He is a little innocent of 
the traps." 

New York City also has a prodigy, 
even younger than Oscar, in 5-year-old 

continued 
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When 

Curt Gowdy 
goes fishing, 
he goes with 
Berkley tackle! 



XL line 
with a Berkley 
and Reel. 


“A winning combination when 
are out there tackling the big ones!" 


Take it from 


L_ 


Berkley's International Field Test Director. 


We listen to fishermen 



Quality Fishing Tackle 


Berkley and Company • Spirit Lake. Iowa 51360 


Robert LeDonne. whose talents, accord- 
ing to Shelby Lyman, the TV chess com- 
mentator. are extraordinary. Lyman 
compared him to Paul Morphy, Jose Ca- 
pablanca and Samuel Reshevsky, all of 
whom were world-class players before 
they were in their teens. 

Well, now. How soon shall we see 
the first Mass-LeDonne match? And 
w here will it be held? Juarez? New York? 
Reykjavik? 

THE DRAFT 

Some NFL insiders say that the Hous- 
ton Oilers fumbled their No. 1 pick in 
last week's draft. The Baltimore Colts 
{pane 20) desperately wanted LSU Quar- 
terback Bert Jones, and they mentioned 
Bubba Smith to the Oilers in exchange 
for the right to draft first. But when the 
Oilers held out for more, the Colts trad- 
ed Defensive Lineman Billy Newsome, 
a durable player but no Bubba. to New 
Orleans for the second pick on the first 
round. 

That left the Oilers in a quandary. If 
they took Jones, they would have three 
young and possibly unhappy quarter- 
backs Jones. Dan Pastorini and Lynn 
Dickey with 25 clubs waiting for one 
to be discarded sometime next August 
or September. Houston's indecision was 
obvious when the actual drafting began. 
Instead of announcing the No. I pick 
immediately, as is customary. Coach Bill 
Peterson fidgeted for more than half of 
the allotted 15 minutes before naming 
Defensive Tackle John Matuszak of 
Tampa. Scouts strongly doubt that Ma- 
tuszak is any Bubba Smith. The Colts, 
drafting next, got the man they wanted. 
Bert Jones. 

TURNABOUT 

The controversial designated-pinch-hit- 
ter idea is no Johnny-come-lately. Ac- 
cording to Fred Lieb, 82, the noted base- 
ball historian who writes a column in 
the St. Petersburg Times . such a rule 
change was first proposed in the winter 
of 1929, and the man who conceived it 
was John Arnold Heydlcr, then president 
of the National League. 

Lieb quotes Heydler as explaining: 
"My thought in offering this rule change 
is to make baseball a better and livelier 
game. As far back as my years as an 
NL umpire, I used to think that one of 
the dullest things in baseball was a team 
having a good baiting rally stopped by 
the pitcher coming up with one or two 


out. So often he strikes out or hits into 
a double play." 

Fans, writers and many members of 
the National League were against Hcyd- 
ler’s radical rule. "However," Lieb 
writes, "it was in the American League, 
then No. I. that the idea met its sliffest 
opposition. They called it 'damnfoolcry' 
and even tried to have it laughed off 
the sports pages. . . . One spokesman 
for the league said: 'It's silly, if not stu- 
pid. We arc surprised that a man such 
as John Heydler would sponsor it. We 
have a great game: let us keep it that 
way. Nine players make up a baseball 
team just as surely as 12 eggs make up 
a dozen.' ** 

BULL 

The truth is out about that TV com- 
mercial showing the herd of cattle stam- 
peding across the plains while a voice 
intones that Merrill Lynch is "bullish 
on America." It was filmed in Mexico. 

SOFT IRON 

In all likelihood Maryland is going to 
become the first state to order waterfowl 
hunters to get the lead out of their shot- 
gun shells. This week the state De- 
partment of Natural Resources' Wildlife 
Administration will hold a public hear- 
ing on a change in regulations that 
would outlaw lead shot in waterfowl 
hunting, and since the change requires 
no legislative vote adoption is just about 
certain. 

The move makes sense. Biologists long 
have known that ducks and geese can 
ingest spent lead shot when feeding, and 
ingestion of just two or three lead pel- 
lets can be fatal. Maryland drafted its 
new regulation following the deaths in 
the 1971-72 season of more than 6.000 
Canada geese in that state alone from 
lead poisoning. Instead of lead, "soft 
iron" will be used. A spokesman for 
the department says that ammunition 
makers can supply three million soft- 
iron shells in time for next fall, twice 
the amount ordinarily used by Maryland 
shooters in one season. 

UP TO DATE 

Kansas City would like nothing better 
than to shed its reputation as an over- 
grown cow town. Boosters w istfully wish 
their city were recognized as a citadel 
of culture and as a major league me- 
tropolis, what with its art gallery, uni- 
versity. symphony orchestra, active lit- 

rontinurd 



LOOKING FOR ROMANCE, ENTERTAINMENT, 
ADVENTURE OR RELAXATION? 


Let Travel Guild of America custom tailor your next 
vacation or business trip through their exclusive 
network of Travel Consultants 

FEATURING SHOP-AT-HOME SERVICE AT NO EXTRA COST 



Bring the whole world to your living 
room Whether you fly, drive or sail 

— hunt, fish, swim, golf or soak up 
the sun — whatever you do, wher- 
ever you go, whatever you like — 
from a short business trip, weekend 
vacation or round-the-world cruise 

— you will have more fun and pleas- 
ure when a TGA consultant plans 
your trip, and it costs no more 1 
Enjoy the extra advantages of 
shop-at-home convenience — 
24-hour emergency service — reli- 
able up-to-the-minute travel and 
vacation information — liberal can- 
cellation privileges — personal 
attention from a dependable, pro- 
fessional, independent business- 
man. backed by TGA s helpful 
service network. You'll enjoy 
personalized attention for all your 


travel needs with never an extra of 
service charge. 

Singles — Romantic cruises. 
Mexican holidays. Hawaiian vaca- 
tions. Palm Spring weekends. 
Astrology seminars — Singles 
Only. Truly great times! 

Sportsmen Fishing, hunting, 
camping, skiing, skydiving, rock 
hounding, motorhoming, private 
facilities, reliable guides and out fit- 
ters. Adventure escapes! 

Seniors — Leisurely paced vaca- 
tions. conducted tours in the com- 
pany of mature adults, famous spas 
and health resoris worldwide, 
desert retreats, mountain hide- 
aways. luxurious comfort Tailored 
to your time and budget 


• An. Ship. Rail and Bus Tickets • Worldwide Hotel. Motel. Resort Accom- 
modations • Cruises. Tours Charters • Auto. Motor Home and Boat 
Rentals • All Major Credit Cards Accepted 






CHI 




You don't need Mrs. O’Leary’s cow to warm 
things up this winter. Simply call your travel agent 
and tell him you want reservations on the next jet 
to Las Vegas. You won’t find any ice in Lake Mead 
(unless you drop your cocktail overboard), and 
while chill winds whistle down Michigan Avenue 
the Las Vegas breezes are as warm as a great en- 
tertainer's welcoming applause on opening night. 
Enjoy the top stars of TV, Broadway, and motion 
pictures in an array of unrivaled stage presenta- 
tions offered twice nightly. Take off your mittens 
and dial your travel agent for hot news about 
Las Vegas. 



A Las Vegas Convention Authority Advertisement. 
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PALL MALL 

GOLD 100’S 

Longer length, milder taste 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

20 mg."iar"1.4 mg. nicotine av.per cigarette, FTC Report AUGUST 72. 





For the man who takes care of his own yard. 


SCORECARD '"Minut'd 



All the chain saw 
you need costs 


It’s the 6.9 lb.* 

Mini Mac 1. Only McCulloch 
makes a saw this light, 
for this little. 


Why 899.95* is nil you nerd to spend. The Mini Mac I was built for 
just one job your yard. The 10" bar is easier to work with, cuts a 0 
log in just 5 seconds and even zips through 20” logs. No gimmicks 
you don’t need, .lust all the saw and all the power you do need. So 
why pay more? 


1 



Why light weight counts. When you're out there 
cutting, even half-a-pound makes a bin difference. 
A professional timber cutter would tell you this: 
next to reliability, nothing is as important as light 
weight. The Mini Mac 1 is the lightest saw you 
can buy at the price. Even the bar and chain are 
lighter. So why pay more? 


tie theater movement, the newest major 
airport in the country, football's Chiefs, 
baseball's Royals and half of basketball's 
Kings. 

l-ast week Kansas City finally got a 
National Hockey League franchise af- 
ter much discussion and controversy 
about the location of a new arena for 
the team. After discarding various sites 
as impractical or impossible, where did 
the city fathers decide to build the SIS 
million arena? Why. right down in the 
good old stockyards. There the hockey 
team will share the premises w ith the an- 
nual American Royal Livestock and 
Horse Show. Holy cow. 

IT HAPPENED ONE NIGHT 

For Basketball Coach Don Haskins of 
the University of Texas at El Paso, it 
was not a good night. With 10 minutes 
to play against Wyoming at Laramie. 
Haskins was thrown out of Memorial 
Fieldhouse for something he did not say . 

There was a hush in the crowd when 
another member of the UTEP bench 
yelled at one of the refs, "I'd rather 
have you at home than 10 points!" The 
ref thought Haskins had shouted the in- 
sult. and since this was the coach's third 
technical foul, banishment w as automat- 
ic. The game was close, and Haskins, 
eager to keep up with the scoring, gave 
three Laramie lads a dollar each to re- 
lay the scores to him outside. When the 
final buzzer sounded, with Wyoming 
winning <51-58. one of the youngsters 
ran to Haskins and said. "It’s over, and 
you lost. ha. ha. ha." 


Why YOU need a Mini Mac I. When you cut your own 
firewood and clean up storm damage and cut back over- 
growth. Mini Mac 1 will save you money. And it works 
so efficiently, it'll help you save something even more 
important. Your weekends. 

Why McCulloch is for you. McCulloch simply builds the 
best chain saws. The big-timber pros know it. They earn 
their livings with McCulloch. So. when you can get the 
best for S99.95* — why pay more? 



Why McCulloch makes different models for non -professional users. The $99,95* 
Mini Mac Electric can be used indoors as well as outdoors. The $119.95* Mini 
Mac 1 Automatic has a 12" bar for extra cutting capacity. The $129.95* Mini 
Mac (> Automatic has a 14" bar for heavier jobs and has many unique deluxe 
features.The $159.95* Power Mac •> Automatic with a 14" bar and chain is the 
only professional saw in the six pound class. The $184.95* Mac 10-10 Auto- 
matic has a 1(5" bar and a powerhouse .'1.3 cubic inch 
engine to handle the toughest jobs. And easily. It 
ighs only 12.0 lbs. Note: All McCulloch 


s 99 !lr ' 


-H9<.5 


s 129 


159’ 


s 184 95 


/•'or best performance, alw 

isi McCulloch 


automatic models oil then 
chains while you cut. 
McCulloch power- matched chain*. 

101 Wes 

Angeles. Calif. 9004. r ) 


, n bars and 


s and sprockets 
Century Blvd . 


THEY SAID IT 

• Al Conover. Rice football coach. asked 
his impression of Amarillo on his first 
visit to the Texas plains: “You sure 
aren't bothered with woodpeckers out 
here, arc you?" 

• Boh Hope on Jack Kent Cooke's rights 
lo the Joe Fra/ier-Muhammad Ali re- 
match: "It's hard to make money on 
closed-circuit radio." 

• Johnny Logan, ex-major league short- 
stop and new color announcer for the 
Milwaukee Brewers: “I'd like to be sort 
of like Lou Boudreau. He does a good 
job of recapping the play before it hap- 
pens." 

• Krcsimir Cosic, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity's Yugoslav center, after a report- 
er wrote, “Cosic moves like Ichabod 
Crane": "Who is thisCrane fellow? Who 
docs he play for?" 
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100% BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES. 86.8 PROOF. IMPORTEO BY SOMERSET IMPORTERS. LTD., NEW YORK, N.Y. 




Dear World, 

Because you love us more than 
any other Scotch in the world, 
we thought wed take this opportunity 
to ask you to be our Valentine. 






Sports Illustrated 

FEBRUARY 12, 1973 


HE’S RAISING 
THE ROOF 


A week after setting the world 
record, Steve Smith wins coast to 
coast and it seems the sky is his limit 

by RON REID 


S omething there is, as Robert Frost 
might have said, that doesn’t love 
a pole vaulter. He is a superspecial, tech- 
nique-mad, slightly ridiculous pseudo- 
athlete, an oddity for size, speed and 
stamina and unsuited to sane events. The 
vaulter is a sullied gymnast needing long 
runways, tall uprights and enough foam 
rubber to meet six months’ production 
at Maidcnform. The ludicrous imple- 
ment of his art trips two milers, clob- 
bers potted palms in hotel lobbies and 
is a cumbersome outrage to sky caps 
and cab drivers. More wretchedly, the 
vaulter wastes other people’s time. Nei- 
ther shin splints, foul weather nor an 
eight-man, 40-mile relay can delay the 
conclusion of a track meet quite so con- 
sistently as any pole-vault field worthy 
of its fiber glass. But if all this were not 
enough, there are the names. Vaulting’s 
world list is glutted with such copy- 
reader’s nightmares as Isaksson, Papa- 
nicolaou, Lagerqvist, Kalliomaki, Dio- 
nisi, Kuretzky and Tracanelli. 

How delightfully ironic then that the 
brightest star of the current indoor sea- 
son is an uncommonly fast-working pole 
vaulter by the common name of Smith, 
Steve Smith (see cover) to be precise, a 2 1 - 
year-old from Torrance, Calif., who is 
less typical of his vexing species than 

A muscular throwback to vaulters of old, Smith 
explodes down the runway to his takeoff. 


Tom Hayden would be standing in for 
an American Legion commander. He is 
a throwback to the preplastic days when 
the vault was the province of the mus- 
cular, not the nimble. Standing 6' 1 Vi 
and weighing 185 pounds, Smith is built 
like a duffel bag full of bowling balls 
and not at all like the usual lithe types 
found clinging to the downward arc of 
a Sky Pole, which Smith employs won- 
drously well and with as much fun as 
his first love, the surfboard. 

A member of the Pacific Coast Club, 
Smith has performed in eight indoor 
meets this year, tirelessly leapfrogging 
the country for weekend appearances on 
both coasts as the schedule dictates. 
Twice he has broken the world indoor 
record, which he plans to push upward 
to 19 feet or so, perhaps before every- 
one goes outside again. At New York’s 
Millrose Games, Smith was the sole sal- 
vation in a tedious meet for a Madison 
Square Garden crowd of 15,043 when 
he raised his own record to 18' Va". Six 
day* before, with little more than thiee 
hours’ sleep, he had vaulted 17' IP in 
Los Angeles to break Kjell Isaksson’s 
indoor record of 17' 10 V4'. More im- 
pressive than either performance is the 
fact that Smith has won all eight meets, 
has averaged over 17' 6' in each of them 
and had expended but 35 vaults in do- 
ing all this. So consistent are his achieve- 
ments that a gracious Canadian record 
crowd of 15,949 was moderately disap- 
pointed last Friday night in Toronto 
when he failed three times at 18' P 
after winning the Star Maple Leaf Games 
at 17' 5 l /i", a Canadian mark. 

Three tries at a record was a departure 
from the competitive philosophy es- 
poused by PCC Coach Tom Jennings, 
who believes that vaulters should end 

continued 
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In celebration of record-breaking vault . . . 


their competition with a success rather 
than a failure. Toward that goal. Smith 
inevitably reaches the meet after every- 
one has been running through the pit for 
45 minutes. He passes the lesser heights 
to begin at 17 feet, takes another vault at 
an intermediate height and goes for the 
world record on his last one. The brash 
tactics reflect the phenomenal confidence 
Smith has in his ability. When soaring on 
schedule, he requires but three tries and 
less time than it takes Frank Shorter to 
run a marathon. 

Crowds love Smith for more than his 
easy acquisition of records or the lethal 
suddenness with which he destroys the 
field, for the lad is nothing if not a show- 
man. Sporting a pair of cranberry-col- 
ored, psychedelic ski pants that he 
bought on sale for S5, he never vaults 
when the crowd’s attention may be di- 
verted to some trivial event like the mile 
run. Rather, he waits for the proper, dra- 
matic lull both for his own concentration 
and the inevitable expectant murmur that 
will add to his adrenaline flow. A suc- 
cessful vault generates obvious, bound- 
less joy and, as it was at the Garden, 
joyous bounding out of the pit followed 
by a leaping victory lap interrupted long 
enough to crush Jennings in a massive 
bear hug. 

It was not always so, even though 
Smith reigned as the California school 
champion during his last two years at 
South Torrance High and vaulted 16' 


8*4' one week after graduation at the 
1969 Golden West Invitational. A fresh- 
man year at USC followed and it was 
memorable only for frustrations and 
pressure. ‘‘I wouldn’t have stayed there 
that long if my father hadn’t made me,” 
he says. "He said I’d have to give it a 
fair chance. I think the biggest problem 
was that it was the year Bob Seagren left 
and I was expected to fill his shoes. That 
really got me down. For a college fresh- 
man I had enough pressure just trying to 
adjust. Assistant Coach Ken Matsuda al- 
ways badgered me. Nothing personal. 1 
know he was trying to give me confi- 
dence, but he just scared me. There was 
probably more pressure from within." 



flamboyant Smith springs with a 


Smith transferred to California State 
at Long Beach, an act that cost him a 
season of collegiate eligibility and led 
him into the PCC. He got his first 17' 
vault at the California Relays in Mo- 
desto in 1971 and later that summer 
cleared 17' 1' in the Kennedy Games 
at Berkeley. But the biggest impetus 
toward Smith’s evolution as a world- 
class vaulter came in February of last 
year when he started to work on his tech- 
nique with Dick Tomlinson, the assistant 
coach at El Camino Junior College. 
Smith calls Tomlinson “the best field 
event coach in the nation.” 

It was Ted Banks, an assistant Long 
Beach coach, who touted Smith on Tom- 


linson, but Banks rescinded his advice 
and Smith was in another college con- 
troversy. “Banks was promised the head 
coaching job at Long Beach State this 
year,” Smith says, “and since the school 
is trying to go big time, someone de- 
cided that it wasn’t very good public re- 
lations to have its college record-hold- 
ing pole vaulter working out with an- 
other coach.” Banks ordered Smith to 
train nowhere but in Long Beach. Smith 
refused, lost his scholarship and went 
full time with the Pacific Coast Club. 

“I wasn’t learning anything under the 
Long Beach coaching staff,” Smith says. 
“Their pole-vault coach is a graduate 
assistant who was a sprinter. He knows 
less about the event than I did when I 
started at the age of 10. Tomlinson’s 
the guy who developed me. He improved 
me one foot in one year and no other 17- 
foot vaulter has ever done that. I’d prob- 
ably still be jumping 17 feet if it weren’t 
for him.” 

Tomlinson denies a prevalent rumor 
that his work with Smith has produced 
some fantastic new discovery in the sci- 
ence of pole vaulting. “What happened,” 
he says, “is that everyone was getting 
cheap marks off the glass pole and they 
lost the original concepts of vaulting. 
The principles Steve uses are very much 
like Bob Richards’ and anyone else on 
the steel pole. We had to go back to 
that. When Steve went 17' 11' in the 



. . before triumphant lap on Garden track. 
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Sports Arena, I imagine he went out 40 
inches over his hand hold. There is no 
way the pole made that vault; it was his 
technique. 

“Steve may not be the fastest vaulter 
in the world, but his last 30 feet to the 
box are. He hits the box with more ve- 
locity than any other vaulter. This is be- 
cause he has a complete lack of inhi- 
bition. Also he has a very early plant. 
He uses his arms to control the pole, to 
take up the shock. Most vaulters, when 
they plant, take the shock in the right 
shoulder and then the pole bends. He 
bends the pole with his arms.” 

“My motivation is to be the best pole 
vaulter in the world,” Smith said ear- 
lier last week. “I don’t want to be the 
best in the gym room, the trampoline 
room or in practice, just in competition. 
I’ve always had that drive and Dick put 
me in the right direction. I really haven’t 
changed that much in the past year or 
so. I am stronger, but the thing is that 
now I know completely what to do. Be- 
fore, if I had a bad vault, I would be- 
come flustered. Now I know how to 
adjust my step and move the standards. 
I used to be a first jump vaulter, now I 
have confidence in my third jump. It’s 
not just maturing. I am sure of myself 
now. If I screw up, I know why. If 1 do 
well, I know why.” 

What kept Smith from reaching 
18' I' at Toronto was a sore tendon 
across the top of his right foot that lim- 
ited him to a single workout and no run- 
ning during the week prior to the meet. 
“I could take one run down the run- 
way and my foot might go,” he said the 
night before the meet. "But I’ve been 
in this situation before and it was O.K. 
I just taped it up. I can jump 18 feet 
with a pulled muscle. Isaksson hurt his 
leg in San Francisco and couldn’t jump 
the next day. He’s small. For him ev- 
erything has to be just right.” 

Pain is something Smith has had to 
learn to live with. Last July he made 
the Olympic team with an 18' Vi' vault 
while suffering from a pulled groin mus- 
cle. Seagrcn won the Trials with a world 
record of 18' 5 Va". Smith hopes to oblit- 
erate that record in the near future. 

“Bob and I have never been on the 
best of terms,” Smith says. “He’s never 
related much to the other vaulters. Af- 
ter the Olympic Trials I went over to 
him and said, ‘Isaksson will beat you. 
He is the best in the world.” 

"During a meet I’m not all that con- 


genial either," he adds, “but before 
and after the competition I like most of 
the vaulters. They’re a different breed 
than any I’ve ever met. It’s the nature 
of the event itself. It takes a funny kind 
of guy who wants to run down that 
thing with a pole in his hands. 

“I like vaulting, and being on the Pa- 
cific Coast Club has really helped me. I 
room with A1 Feuerbach on the road 
and he’s convinced me that the only 
thing that limits people is their minds. 
It’s phenomenal what he has done and 
I hope I can do as much for my phys- 
ical stature in the pole vault as he has 
with the shot. I really don’t think there 
is any limit. I’m always asked what I 
think my potential is, and there’s no an- 
swer. I want to jump so high that no 
one, not even the other vaulters, will be- 
lieve it.” 

That is not likely to happen right away. 
Smith returned to his classes as a non- 
vaulting Long Beach State senior on 
Monday, two days after he won in Se- 
attle with 17' 7%'. He was surprised 
with his effort since he had spent the en- 
tire day trying to get to Seattle by plane, 
finally making it at 6 p.m. after a 2V4- 
hour automobile ride. Tired and still 
hurting, he needed five leaps to win that 
one. This April he hopes to compete in 


a multiracial meet in South Africa, of 
all places, if Jennings is successful at ob- 
taining the AAU travel permits he re- 
quested from Ollan Cassell. 

"As of now we can’t go,” says Jen- 
nings, a man whom the AAU has barred 
for life for saying derogatory things 
about the organization. “The AAU says 
it is not their policy to send athletes to 
South Africa. Since this is a multiracial 
meet, that’s really ironic. In effect, the 
AAU is helping to reinforce apartheid.” 

At Toronto, as at so many other meets 
this indoor season. Smith was the main 
reinforcement for a card that was vari- 
ously mottled. The three miles was won 
by Kip Keino, who was to turn pro two 
days later, after Toronto’s Grant McLar- 
en, then leading, stumbled on the last lap. 
Marty Liquori invested new glamour in 
the mile with a roguish matching track 
suit, but his expected showdown with 
Bob Wheeler did not materialize when 
Wheeler ran into the pole-vault runway 
and dropped out of the race with a notice- 
able limp. The high jumpers did uphold 
their end with the entire five-man field 
clearing T 1". Dwight Stones, Smith’s 
PCC teammate, won at 7' 3V4', his best 
jump ever and a Canadian record. 

Big deal. The pole vault had ended 
90 minutes earlier. end 
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ELEVEN 

DAYS 

THAT 

SHOOK 

THE 

COLTS 


I n the 1 1 days starting Jan. 22 Joe 
Thomas, the general manager of the 
Baltimore Colts, made eight trades and 
took 17 players in the NFL draft. On 
the 12th day he rested. Unlike God. he 
wasn’t tired. Joe Thomas had the flu. 

But he was raring to go. “We’ll let the 
smoke clear and regroup,” he said. 
“We’ll get new faces in here. Otherwise, 
it gets too dull. But 1 don’t make spur-of- 
the-moment trades. I get up at two a.m. 
and mull them over in advance." 

Indeed, the regrouping of the Colts 
began last summer, when Thomas 
watched Baltimore in the preseason and 
decided that Karl Douglas, the backup 
quarterback, “didn’t till the bill.” So 
Thomas got Marty Domres from San 
Diego. Johnny Unitas didn’t please 
Thomas, either. “He wasn’t throwing 
upfield well,” he noted. “He wasn’t 
throwing the sideline patterns well.” 

When the season began, the Colts 
dropped six of their first seven games. 
The crusher was a 21-0 loss to Dallas. 
“We were behind 14-0 with 12 minutes 
to play,” Thomas recalls, “and people 
were booing and walking out. I could 
have thrown up my hands and said, ‘Hey, 
wait a minute, 1 just got here. Give us 
lime. After the season is over we’ll sit 
back and take stock.’ If 1 had done that, 
I’d have wasted the entire year. We can’t 
accomplish anything wallowing around 
at .500. We don’t make the playoffs, we 
don’t find out about young players and 
we don’t get anything in the draft.” 


LSU's Bert Jones. Baltimore's No. t draft pick, 
will back up Marty Domres at quarterback. 
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Baltimore ended up 5-9, but found a 
capable quarterback in Domres, who re- 
placed Unitas, a fine runner in Don Mc- 
Cauley, who filled in for the injured Tom 
Matte, and a promising runner in Ly- 
dell Mitchell, a taxi-squaddcr. 

Unitas, 39, was traded first, going to 
San Diego for “future considerations.” 
Two days later, on Jan. 24, Thomas un- 
loaded Matte, 33, to the Chargers for 
an eighth-round draft choice. “Our fu- 
ture was with younger guys,” explains 
Thomas. “Take Green Bay. They made 
the playoffs, but how many of those 
guys were on their great teams? Two. A 
team mushrooms together, wins together 
and fades together.” 

On Jan. 25 the Colts acquired Center 
Fred Hoaglin from Cleveland for a third- 
round pick. This meant that the incum- 
bent center, Bill Curry, was outward 
bound, and on Jan. 29 he went to Hous- 
ton for Guard Tom Regner and a third- 
round choice. Curry is a superb player, 
but he had led the anti-Thomas clique. 
“Cliques aren’t good,” says Thomas. "I 
was breaking up a nice old nest.” 

There were two more deals on the 
29th, Thomas trading Defensive Line- 
man Billy Newsome and a fourth-round 
pick to New Orleans for its No. 1 choice 
and sending injury-prone Norm Bulaich 
to Philadelphia for two draft picks. 

The Newsome deal turned out better 
than expected. Thomas thought that 
Houston, which had first choice in the 
draft, would take Bert Jones, the highly 
touted LSU quarterback, in which case 
Baltimore would take Purdue Defensive 
Tackle Dave Butz. Instead Houston went 
for John Matuszak, a defensive lineman 
from Tampa. “And that left the door 
open for Jones,” says Thomas, “the 
plum of the draft. He’s as good as any 
in a long time.” 

On Jan. 30 Thomas got Kicker George 
Hunt from Cleveland for a fourth-round 
choice and two days later sent veteran 
Safety Jerry Logan to L.A. for an un- 
disclosed pick. “I went to the Bible, 
and it said be submissive to your boss- 
es,” said Logan. “I believe in the Bible." 

And Joe Thomas believes he has done 
the right thing, even if, as he told Uni- 
tas before trading him, it means “I have 
to step on somebody’s toes, hurt some- 
body’s feelings. I’ve got to think first of 
the football club.” 

And last. end 

— Joe D’Adamo 
— John Underwood 




Lineman Billy Newsome (81) went to New Orleans for the draft choice that turned out to be Jones. 


Bitter Center Bill Curry was traded to Houston. Back Tom Matte wound up In San Diego. 



Safety Jerry Logan ( 20) was sent to L.A. Running 
Back Norm Bulaich was sentenced to Philadelphia. 





97-POUND WEAKLINGS NO MORE 


Rebelling at last against the Boston Bruins' habit of kicking ice in their faces, among other affronts, New York’s 
traditionally nonviolent Rangers fight back— and rout the staggering Stanley Cup champions by MARK MULVOY 


I n important games against the New 
York Rangers, the Boston Bruins al- 
ways follow Battle Plan No. 1. Intim- 
idation, they call it, and it works some- 
thing like this: in the first minutes of 
play the biggest, baddcst Bruins charge, 
slash, punch, trip, batter, slam, crash, 
hook, high-stick or low-stick the Rang- 
ers into the boards or onto the ice. Some- 
times the Bruins even employ a com- 
bination of blows, like a high stick and 
a left to the jaw, to get their message 
across. After suffering these atrocities 
for about 10 minutes the Rangers usu- 
ally throw in the towel and adopt a pac- 
ifist posture as Bobby Orr leads the Bru- 
ins to a decisive victory. "I can't re- 
member the last time we won a really 
big game against Boston,” said New 
York Defenseman Brad Park last week. 

But Park and the other Rangers were 
hardly uptight as they awaited Saturday 
night’s wrestling match at the Boston 
Garden, ‘‘We know that if we beat the 
Bruins, we move eight points ahead of 


them and probably won’t see them again 
until the playoffs,” Park said, and he 
strolled around a hotel lobby greeting 
friends — and startling them with a buzz- 
er concealed in his right hand. Center 
Pete Stemkowski played bellboy and 
passed out phone messages to teammates 
and innocent bystanders. “Great club 
we have here,” Stemkowski said. “Even 
the goons like myself make 580,000.” 
Mod Rod Gilbert graciously accepted 
compliments on his selection as one of 
the 10 sexiest athletes in the world. "Sure 
it's true,” he said. 

"I know I’ve said it in other years,” 
Park commented, “but I really think 
this is the year we will win everything. 
Our injuries are behind us, I hope, and 
for the first time we have three solid 
lines.” The Rangers floundered miser- 
ably between Thanksgiving and New 
Year’s as their annual injury jinx — usu- 
ally a March phenomenon — struck three 
months early. Park missed 20 games with 
knee damage. Defenseman Jim Neilson 


chipped a bone in his ankle, returned 
to the lineup, chipped the same bone 
again and missed 26 games. Gene Carr 
and Ted I'rvine, left wings both, were in- 
jured in the same game in St. Louis and 
have missed a total of 43 contests so 
far. And top rookie Steve Vickers sat 
out 16 games with a battered knee. So 
far the Rangers have lost a league-high 
1 3 1 man-games because of injuries. 

Once Park and Vickers (who seems 
to have settled the left-wing problem on 
the line with Center Walt Tkaczuk and 
Right Wing Bill Fairbairn) returned to 
the action at the turn of the year, the 
Rangers immediately reversed their los- 
ing trend. They skated through January 
with an 1 1-1-1 record. Meanwhile, the 
Bruins slushed through the month with 
a terrible 5-7-1 and dropped from first 
place to third, where they were closer 
to fifth-place Detroit in the NHL East 
than first-place Montreal. 

In Boston there is a natural tendency 
to attribute the highsand lows of the Bru- 


The Rangers' particular star, hat-tricker Walt Tkaczuk, fences with Boston Defenseman Dallas Smith. The Tkaczuk line scored five goals. 



ins to the fluctuations of Orr's perfor- 
mances. Weakened by flu for mi>"* than 
two weeks and slowed by his ijured 
knees, Orr obviously was not a com- 
manding player during Boston's slide 
from first place, but the Bruins have larg- 
er problems than Orr's knees. For one 
thing their goaltending is embarrassingly 
weak. The Bruins are saying privately 
that unless Managing Director Harry 
Sindcn obtains a first-rate goalie to work 
alongside beleaguered Eddie Johnston 
there certainly will be no Stanley Cup 
in Boston this May. "I'm afraid, though, 
that we won't be able to get a goalie," 
Sinden says. "When I talk to other clubs 
I get the feeling that they think we weren’t 
nice to them on our way up, and that 
now they're not going to be nice to us 
on our way down." 

Along with poor goaltending, the Bos- 
ton forwards have not helped matters 
with their refusal to forecheck and back- 
check with diligence, and the defensemen 
seem unable to get the puck out of their 
zone with any regularity. Normally a 
casual, carefree group that has scorned 
such formalities as meetings, the Bruins 
have been locking the dressing-room 
doors every other day in an attempt to 
resolve their problems. "But meetings 
don't accomplish anything unless you 
work on the ice — and we’re not work- 
ing," said Coach Tom Johnson. "What 
we need is what Gerry Cheevers gave 
us in goal last year. He played 33 straight 
games without a loss.’’ Cheevers defect- 
ed to the World Hockey Association dur- 
ing the summer. 

Both Johnson and Sinden would like 
Orr to alter his style slightly for the rest 
of the season. "Let's face it." Johnson 
said. "We put too much pressure on 
him, and he can't always be super-sen- 
sational. We rely on him too much. But 
he could stand back there on defense 
and control the game that way instead 
of rushing the puck himself." Sinden 
added, "We'd like Bobby to be more 
conservative for a while, but he is a vic- 
tim of habit, he has played the game 
one way and it's difficult to change him 
now. He could sit back there and run 
the game the way Doug Harvey did for 
Montreal. In fact, he would out-Har- 
vey Harvey.” 

Orr recognizes the problem. "I’m just 
not thinking well," he said. "I'm mak- 
ing too many mistakes. If they say I’ve 
lost some of my speed, well, maybe I 
have. Maybe I will have to change my 


style of play a little." Park, who must 
rank just behind Orr in any poll of the 
NHL's best defensemen, noticed the 
change in Orr's skating ability when the 
Rangers beat the Bruins 4-2 a fortnight 
ago in New York. “Last year when he 
hit our blue line he was still accelerating," 
Park said, "but in that game he was 
just moving regularly when he reached 
the line. What that means is that we — 
the defensemen — can angle Orr against 
the boards because he does not have 
that spurt to go around us. Then again, 
maybe that was just one game." 

Through all the misery Sinden has re- 
tained one wild card: mouthy millionaire 
Derek Sanderson, who drove his bur- 
gundy Rolls-Royce into Boston last 
week, deposited his SI million severance 
check from the World Hockey Associ- 
ation and then joined the Bruins' local 
farm team for workouts. If Sinden 
signs Sanderson, he could conceivably 
trade him for an established goaltender. 
Sanderson, however, insists that he 
will not sign with the Bruins unless 
his contract includes a no-trade agree- 
ment. There also is a sizable dollar 
gap in the negotiations. 

"What Derek wants [S200.000] is a 
fortune by our standards but nothing 
by his,” Sinden said. And Sanderson 
may not be in condition to play for at 
least another month. He labored through 
workouts and afterward headed for the 
lavatory to vomit. "I spent too much 
time relaxing in Jamaica," he said, 
sounding almost apologetic. Otherwise 
he has not changed. He showed up one 
day with SI 5 and had to borrow money 
to fill the gas tank of his Rolls. 

After watching the game Saturday 
night Sanderson undoubtedly raised his 
asking price, and Sinden probably in- 
creased his offer from S80.000 to at least 
SI 00.000. As the Rangers expected, the 
Bruins started out hell-bent on destroy- 
ing them physically. In the first 13 sec- 
onds rookie Greg Sheppard crashed Park 
against the boards, rookie Terry O'Reil- 
ly decked Dale Rolfe and then Shep- 
pard smashed Vickers. Although Boston 
Defenseman Don Awrey was penalized 
after only 34 seconds for board-check- 
ing Fairbaim, the Bruins seemed to be 
accomplishing their mission. Orr helped 
kill the penalty. When Jim Neilson went 
off for holding, Orr stayed on for the Bos- 
ton power play and started the maneu- 
ver that led to Ken Hodge's opening 
goal. All told, Orr was in action for the 


game’s first fout minutes and 48 seconds. 

The Bruins continued to flaunt their 
muscle, particularly O'Reilly, whose vi- 
olence on the ice belied the milkshake- 
drinking, chess-playing, book-reading 
image he has established off it. But w hen 
O’Reillycrashed Park, Brad fought back, 
and while he did not win the battle he 
did retaliate. Later the Rangers tied the 
score on Jean Ratellc's power-play goal, 
and a minute afterward Fairbairn picked 
up a misguided Boston pass and beat 
Johnston through a screen. 

O'Reilly had another fight, this time 
with Tkaczuk, and Ken Hodge squared 
off against Stemkowski, craftily pulling 
Pete's shirt over his head. At 16:03 Orr 
tied the score by outskating the Ranger 
defense, sweeping in on Goalie Ed Gia- 
comin and flipping the puck past him. 
"As I was saying,” Park said later with 
a rueful grimace, "Orr can't accelerate 
anymore. Hah." 

Boston started niuscularly again in the 
second period. Shortly after Dale Rolfe 
was penalized for holding Orr as Bob- 
by went around him, Phil Esposito 
scored a disputed goal — Orr was plant- 
ed illegally in the crease — and Boston 
led again 3-2. But that was it for the Bru- 
ins. Wearied perhaps by the effort ex- 
pended on aggression, they slowed al- 
most to a halt and the Rangers roared 
back. Tkaczuk scored after Park inter- 
cepted another bad pass at the Boston 
line. Then Glen Sather got off a seem- 
ingly routine shot despite the attentions 
of three Bruins and the puck slid past 
Johnston. In the third period Tkaczuk 
scored two more goals, completing the 
first hat trick of his career, and Vickers, 
whom the Rangers call Snake because 
of his knack for slinking into a scoring 
position near the goal, got his 20th of 
the season and the 7-3 rout was complete. 
More important to the Rangers than 
Vickers' goal was his fight with Don Mar- 
cotte early in the period. He decked Mar- 
cotte, touching off a gleeful din on the 
Ranger bench. 

Sather summed the game up best: 
"You can only kick a guy so long. If the 
guy comes back, you've got to change 
your act." After tying Philadelphia 2-2 
Sunday night, the Bruins did change it. 
Sinden abruptly kicked Johnson upstairs 
and replaced him with Bep Guidolin, 
coach of the Boston Braves. Unlike the 
easygoing Johnson, Guidolin is a task- 
master who favors long, hard, disciplined 
practices— Ranger style. end 
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With only big-time baseball and football players in the tournament, 
what happened on the links never figured to be much. But poolside 
at El Conquistador was another story. There the action was all-star 

by BARRY McDERMOTT 


PUTT-ON AT 
AN UN-GOLF CLASSIC 


I f Joe Nainath can throw for 496 yards 
in a single afternoon in September, 
what are his odds off the tee on a dog- 
leg par 5 in February? Or to put it an- 
other way: if Johnny Bench hits 40 home 
runs in one season can he sink a 12- 
foot putt in another? To find the an- 
swer to these and other equally mean- 
ingful sports questions, American Air- 
lines last week took one tropical island, 
added the cosmetic touches of an an- 
gelic resort hotel and a devilish golf 
course, threw in 530,000 in prize money 
for seasoning and nine smiling steward- 
ess-hostesses for spice, and invited 64 
bestsellingsports biggies — most of whom 
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couldn't tell the difference between a 
nine- and a six-iron — to play in a little 
tournament. Cooked for a week, it was 
served up as the American Airlines Golf 
Classic. 

The money was not that much. Del 
Unscr and Leroy Kelly picked up $5,000 
apiece on Sunday for their 54-hole vic- 
tory Jack, Lee and Arnie make that 
much practicing putting. But where 
else could you sit down to dinner 
and see Joe DiMaggio or Willie Mays 
or Johnny Unitas or Joe Namath or 
Johnny Bench or just about anybody 
else who could throw', carry, catch, hit 
or pass a ball in Hall of Fame style 


all eating the same celery as you? 

While hordes turned into autograph 
freaks and got sun poisoning monitoring 
the pool for a look at a beef-cake bat- 
ting average, the golf itself verged on 
the comic. The three-day, best-ball, net- 
team format was the kind of event golf 
pros dream up on slow weekends to help 
move a little merchandise. It matched 
teams composed of a football player and 
a baseball player, both usually from the 
same city. 

A typical hole went like this: top. slice, 
shank, putt. putt. putt. 

"What'd you have?" an onlooker 
asked. 

“No good," the misplaced athlete an- 
swered. "Only a net eagle." 

With all the handicap strokes involved, 
an abacus was needed to keep score. 
Unser and Kelly shot a total of 177 to 
win, 36 under par, and on Friday they 
had the tournament's low single round 
of 57. 

The El Conquistador Hotel and Club 
is one of those absolutely sensual places 
where time loses its immediacy and lan- 
guage is no problem. Everyone speaks 
American Money. Normally its gam- 
bling casino, which carries much of the 
operation, feeds off the flow of gam- 
bling junkets from the States. Beefy guys 
named C.A. or R.W.. guys with hoarse 
voices, florid faces and sunglasses, ar- 
rive with all expenses paid courtesy of 
the hotel, which is counting on them to 
try their luck at the tables. 

The hotel juts out of a cliff on the 
northeast tip of Puerto Rico, about 45 
minutes from San Juan and light-years 
from the continental United States. You 
can stand in its lobby and gaze out at 
azure ocean frothing on the rocks several 
hundred feet below. Turn toward the 
front door and through the legs of a 
sculpture of a dashing Spanish conquis- 
tador astride his horse you can drink 
in the beauty of the golf course sweep- 
ing down the hill in lush, green trails. 
In the distance are dark mountains and 
a tropical rain forest, adding another 
dimension to the pastoral scene. 

To this paradise American also in- 


vited and paid the on-the-grounds ex- 
penses of 64 businessmen, all of whom 
belong in the Balance Sheet Hall of 
Fame. They were presidents and board 
chairmen, executive home run hitters of 
major companies, thrilled to be in the 
company of a scrambling quarterback 
or a hustling shortstop. Even mother na- 
ture must read box scores: for most of 
the week sunny skies favored the course, 
the temperature hovered in the high 80s 
and a sea breeze cooled foreheads. Still, 
Otto Graham confused most people by 
wearing a long-sleeved sweater on the 
course. "It's not hot out there " he 
insisted. 

With so many colossi around, the 
swimming pool became center stage. The 
curious tried to figure whether Mike Luc- 
ci was wearing a padded chest or if he 
really was that muscular. They specu- 
lated as to whether Johnny Bench would 
actually be able to persuade the stew- 
ardesses that he needed some live-in nurs- 
es to tend the scar from his off-season 
lung operation. And they wondered if 
and when Joe Namath would show up 
in a monokini, an event that seemed like- 
ly to send the pink-haired matrons with 
orange faces into a picture-snapping 
frenzy. Early in the week they fluttered 
through one false alarm when Joe Bat- 
taglia. a New York film producer, came 
over the hotel in a helicopter to shoot 
some aerial scenes. The poolside habit- 
ues wrongly guessed that it was Namath 
arriving. 

The pool was also the posture capital 
of the world for this week as everyone 
paraded around with depressed stom- 
achs — the men struggling to appear no 
less virile than anyone else and the wom- 
en pining for even just one covetous 
glance. One afternoon a lissome creature 
in a scant bathing suit, her skin roasted 
to well done, sauntered up to a group 
that included Bench. Mike Lucci, Ron 
Santo, Ed Podolak, Wayne Walker and 
assorted others whose faces are big on 
bubble-gum cards. She was carrying a 
large rock. 

"Why you carryin' the rock?" some- 
one asked. 
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“I'm a schoolteacher and I want to 
take it back to show to my kids,” she an- 
swered. 

Everyone nodded. 

The schoolmarm asked Bench if he 
would be so gallant as to carry her show- 
and-tell prize over to the bottom of some 
nearby steps. Off went Bench, the girl 
and the rock. 

“Where's Johnny?” someone asked a 
few minutes later. 

“1 saw him go into that room with 
the schoolteacher.” someone else said. 

The attentive players studied the door 
of the room. “Go get 'em. John!” they 
yipped. “Go. John!" Just then a guy — 
the girl’s boyfriend, the gallery guessed, 
or maybe her husband — walked up to 
the door, found it locked and started 
fumbling for his key as the ballplayers 
hooted. “Out the window. John!” they 
screeched. “Run for it!” The perplexed 
man got the door open and went inside 
to view some unknown scene. 

A few minutes later the door opened 
again. Out came the girl. Out came 
Bench. “He's just a friend." the school- 
teacher explained to the audience at pool- 
side. “But 1 was so embarrassed when 
he walked in. I said to him, 'This is John- 
ny Bench.’ And then I said. 'Johnny, 
this is. . . .' You know. I couldn't re- 
member his name." 


But wholesale debauchery was mostly 
an illusion. The spectator-tourists liked 
to believe that the young girls around 
the resort were playing star-swapping. 
They relished the thought of the ath- 
letes drinking themselves into stupors 
and then passing out on the floor of the 
men's rest room (as indeed one mem- 
orable former invitee did last year). And 
they wanted to see celebrities spraying 
SIOO chips around the casino. 

Alas, most of the athletes were with 
their wives, who long ago discovered 
the hazards of separate vacations. And 
about the only evidence of that good, 
good alcoholic feeling came when a 
Bench or a Bobby Murcer or a Norm 
Cash would climb up on stage in the 
hotel nightclub and sing. For the most 
part they sounded like the guys at your 
neighborhood parlies except they weren’t 
wearing lampshades. And a lot of the 
professionals, especially those blessed 
with watchful spouses, stuck resolutely 
to the SI chips, although Willie Mays 
hit a couple of grand-slammers one night 
and walked out with about SI, 200. 

Generally speaking, the athletes took 
the golf and the solemnity of the event 
about as seriously as they would a Fan 
Photo Day. They were more interested 
in comparing sunburns. "Look at my 
partner," hooted Wayne Walker, waving 


at Norm Cash. “His skin is so white 
that he looks like he lives in a coffin. I 
have to pull the stake out of his heart 
each morning before we go play.” 

But there were occasional zealots. 
“Jim Lonborg really wants to win." said 
Mike Lucci, shaking his head over his 
dedicated partner. “I don’t know how 
to break the news to him that we got 
no chance. We've got no way with me 
playing. He’s out there today playing a 
practice round with the greenskeeper. 
learning the grass. I saw ’em. He was 
pumped up. I said, ‘How you doing?’ 
He said, ‘Great. Wc’rc three under.’ I 
told him, ‘What do you mean, wc'rcl 
I'm not even playing with you.' ” 

Professional Golfer Dave Stockton 
had a busy week. Stockton, who has a 
working agreement with American Air- 
lines. was present to hit a few shots and 
try to correct some golf sw ings. He went 
out one day and shot a 40 for nine holes 
and was abashed to learn that Jimmy 
Wynn had gone around in 39. 

Stockton also informed Norm Cash 
that he ought to quit playing left-hand- 
ed. Cash is a blithe spirit who wears cow'- 
boy boots, talks country and lives happy. 
Last year he shot a 32 on the first nine 
holes, including an eagle on the open- 
ing hole — a feat that so excited him that 
while hugging his partner, Walker, he 
spiked him in the foot, causing Walker 
to limp around the course the rest of 
the day. “I didn't even know what I 
was doing during that nine holes." said 
Cash later. “We were late teeing olT and 
by the time we were ready to go I had 
had five or six drinks.” 

Handicaps were the subject of frequent 
debates. "You pul down what you think 
you can get away with," said Cash. The 
golfers police themselves through a hand- 
icap committee that endeavors to keep 
things on a level of parity, but for the 
most part the committee only strengthens 
the impression that athletes should nev- 
er be alknved to officiate their own 
games. Ron Santo and Willie Richardson 
both are on the committee, which some- 
one said was akin to asking Bonnie and 
Clyde to hold your money while you 
went to use the telephone. “I don’t even 
want to win," protested the genial San- 
to, a victor with George Andrie in the 
1970 event. “I’ve won before. I want 
some of the young guys to get a chance." 
Moaned Lucci, "Well, why don’t you 
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johnny bench caught people siuring at him — and 
not because they wanted to admire his operation. 




Seagram's 7 Crown. 
It's America’s whiskey. 

When you want to enjoy some of the finest skiing this side of Kitzbuhel, just head 
for Squaw Valley. And when it’s time to enjoy a great whiskey, just head for the 7 Crown. 
Americans everywhere welcome the light taste of 7 Crown. Which explains why it’s more 
popular than the leading Scotch and Canadian combined. 

Thank you, America, for making our whiskey your whiskey. 




Load space lakes 4x8 building panels. 


Famous 3-Way Doorgate. 


New recreation table. 


Reclining passenge' seat. 


Electric rear window defroster. 


One reason more people buy Ford wagons is our wide variety of 
features. Like the 3-Way Doorgate that opens out for people and 
down for cargo, and Ford’s dual facing rear seats. Now we’ve added 
windshield washer jets mounted on the wiper arms. A spare tire 
extractor. Optional Power Mini-Vent windows. Ford wagons 
include the full-size Country Squire (above), mid-size Torinos and 
little Pintos. All with energy-absorbing bumpers and optional 
steel-belted radial ply tires tested to give the average driver 40,000 
miles of tread life with normal driving. At your Ford Dealer. 


LTD Country Squire. Standard features include woodgram body- 
side. tailgate treatment, 3-Way Doorgate. automatic transmission, 
power steering and brakes. Other equipment shown Is opticnal. 

When it conies to wagons, nobody swings like Ford. 

FORD WAGONS 


FORD DIVISION 
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Stop using your feet 
to tune TV 

You shouldn’t have to walk across the room just 



What Do Many Doctors Use 
When They Suffer Pain 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues? 


Exclusive Formula Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief 
In Many Cases from Such Pain. Also Helps Shrink 
Swelling of Such Tissues Due to Infection. 

In a survey, doctors were asked what 
they use to relieve such painful 


play with Lonborg then so he can win? 

I think he's really counting on it." 

Predictably. Lonborg was to be dis- 
appointed. With Lucci he finished 20 
shots behind the winners at 197. "I told 
you so." said Lucci to Lonborg. 

Unser and Kelly didn't add to the 
good name of the handicap committee. 
After their first-day 57. the two patched 
together a 61 and a final round of 59 
for a five-stroke edge over Juan Ma- 
richal and Bruce Gossett. Unser was 
playing with a 16 handicap. Kelly a 
22 — though both blushingly admitted 
that they had broken 80 on past oc- 
casions. Among those muttering about 
the result were Jim Palmer and hand- 
icap committee member Richardson, 
who won the event last year. They 
were, at least, familiar with the prob- 
lems of avarice. 

Other teams had other problems. Bob- 
by Murcer's hand ran into something 
early Friday morning and he had to with- 
draw, leaving F.d Podolak to find a new 
partner. And of course there was the cel- 
ebrated dissolution of the Namath-Mays 
combination when Namath missed a 
wake-up call and arrived 40 minutes late 
at the 1st tee Friday to find a distressed 
and jittery Mays waiting w ith patience 
long since expended. “Say hey." said 
Mays, or words to that effect. "I'm not 
playing with him." Officials judiciously 
placed Mays with Donny Anderson and 
teamed Namath with Sieve Blass. Con- 
trite. Namath even appeared at the of- 
ficial tournament cocktail party later in 
the evening. 

Bench and his partner Bob Trumpy 
were near the lead at four under after 
the first eight holes on opening day. but 
then a tall, blonde girl arrived. "She lit- 
erally came right out of the bushes." re- 
called Trumpy. with wonder. "And that 
was the end of us. John found it pretty 
hard to swing a golf club with her sit- 
ting on his lap." 

On the final two days of the tour- 
nament the girl stayed at poolside, draw - 
ing half the gallery from the course, and 
Bench and Trumpy concentrated on golf. 
They did better, shooting a 60 and then 
a 61 to finish in fifth place. "With the 
girl we were five under par." Trumpy 
noted. "Without her we were 21 under. 
Now I know why the coaches lock us 
up in hotels on the nights before a foot- 
ball game." END 


symptoms. Many of the doctors re- 
porting said that they either use 
Preparation H themselves or in 
their office practice. 

Preparation H gives prompt, tem- 


porary relief for hours in many 
cases from pain, itching in hemor- 
rhoidal tissues. And it actually helps 
shrink painful swelling of such 
tissues when infected and inflamed. 
Just see if doctor-tested Prepara- 
tion H* doesn’t help you. 



Gustav 

Klimt 

by Werner Hofmann, 

with 42 color and 100 b. & w. ills. 
This dazzling volume is the only 
clothbound book on the Viennese 
master now in print. At bookstores 
or from New York Graphic 
Society, Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 
$24.95 





ROBERT E. SNOPES 

The only thing that saved Daytona from 
dullsville was this entry from down 
on the levee. They lost It and loved it. 
by ROBERT F. JONES 


A s the renowned Southern sage, Ovid 
t Bolus, once remarked: "Anything 
worth doing is worth doing to excess." 
That wisdom is especially applicable to 
long-distance motor racing, a sport that 
must rank with the most excessive hu- 
man activities on record. Unlike such 
benign excesses as flagpole sitting or mar- 
athon dancing, long-distance motor rac- 
ing is very noisy, very dirty, very com- 
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plex and sometimes very dangerous. One 
need only visit such sacred shrines of 
the sport as Le Mans. Sebring or Day- 
tona to get the picture. Take a look at 
the stands or the pits at. say. about three 
o'clock in the morning halfway through 
a 24-hour race. Spectators, crewmen and 
drivers alike wear expressions of sub- 
lime ennui, their ears beaten Hat and 
their senses scrambled by the unremitting 
roar of big motors. 

There are some few moments of spec- 
tacle — blown engines that bang like frag 
bombs, flaming wrecks that brighten the 


night like fireworks, or the case of the 
Corvette that vaulted the wall during 
last year's Daytona Continental and 
crashed on top of a camper w hose ow n- 
er (fortunately) had just gone out for a 
hamburger. But for the most part a long- 
distance endurance race is dead beer, 
stale cigarettes, gritty eyeballs and the 
endless orbit of flatulent machinery. 

Until recently the practitioners of this 
masochistic art were perfect copies of 
their sport: sobersided, deadly serious 
men and women who droned on and 
on through the night about things as 


thrilling as valve seats, brake wear and 
snaflle settings. The trouble was they 
hadn't listened to Ovid Bolus. Their ex- 
cesses were not excessive enough. Well, 
if you're wearing the right colored brakes 
and you've lubricated your valve seals 
thoroughly enough, pull up a snaflle and 
sit down. The times they are a-changin’ 
on the enduro circuit, thanks to Ovid 
Bolus and his partner. Flem Snopcs. 
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Quelques Fleurs 
The beginning of a 
beautiful past. 


ROBERT E. SNOPES romtnuett 

The venerable firm of Bolus & Snopcs. 
Lid. was much in evidence at Daytona 
International Speedway last week. The 
occasion was the 24 Hours of Daytona, 
the world's most enervating road race 
now that Sebring has bitten the dust. 
This event is the first of 1 1 such events 
internationally, the only one in the U.S.. 
with all of them reaching for a thing 
known as the World Championship of 
Makes — in which a brand name, not a 
driver, emerges as the hero. 

Cars parked in the infield muck sport- 
ed a ubiquitous blue and white decal pro- 
claiming that ' ‘ Bolus & Snopcs arc Good 
& Nice." Stern lawmen prowled the 
grandstands in search of the Bolus & 
Snopcs team mascot, a celebrated sor- 
rel mule named Dick Johnson who has 
been missing since June 1970 but might 
turn up anywhere. Many fans eagerly 
awaited the arrival of the firm's diri- 
gible. the GraJ Bolus, not realizing that 
the famed airship had been hijacked only 
a week earlier from the B & S aviation 
proving grounds at Chicken Little. NJ. 
Others attended a gala "Ground Hog's 
Day dinner and pre-race victory cele- 
bration" sponsored, though clearly not 
financed, by Bolus & Snopcs at Day- 
tona's prestigious San Remo Restaurant. 
But for the most part race fans were con- 
tent to congregate around an orange Ca- 
maro wearing the familiar No. 94. in 
which resided the hopes of Bolus & 
Snopcs during this event, and to beg au- 
tographs from the car's three irascible 
drivers. One of the drivers was Dave 
Houser, a gentleman racer of some re- 
pute ("Most of it ill "adds Ovid Bolus), 
who offered a pithy criticism of both 
the rainy race-week weather and his two 
co-drivers. “What’s the title from Rob- 
ert Frost?" asked Houser as the skies 
glowered down on his partners during 
one practice session. "Yeah. ‘Two 
Tramps in Mud-Time.’ " 

"Nuff said.” grow led one of the team's 
torque-wrench supervisors, "We're too 
durned literary already." 

Not at all. In point of fact, the cock- 
eyed wit and absurd wisdom of Bolus 
& Snopcs have given endurance racing a 
dimension that too long has been miss- 
ing from all motor sports: a sense of 
fun. In a sport that has grown nearly as 
serious as it is costly, in terms both of 
life and dollars, the Bolus & Snopcs team 
provides a refreshing breeze of native 
humor literate, ludicrous, antic and 
witty. It also provides good racing. 


For the past two seasons the team 
has gone barnstorming for a modest out- 
lay of SI 5.000. It was clearly money well 
spent. Last season former SCCA nation- 
al champion Bob (Robert) Mitchell 
wheeled to his second straight Southeast 
division B-produclion title in a Bolus & 
Snopcs "grabber blue” Shelby 
GT-350H (the H means that it’s an ex- 
Hertz rental car). He scored three vic- 
tories and only two of the debacles usu- 
ally favored by the team. 

The B & S endurance racer, the 1969 
orange Camaro. finished 1 1 th overall and 
first in the touring class of last season's 
shortened 6 Hours of Daytona, and the 
team placed second in its division at 
the 12 Hours of Sebring. Dismayed by 
these successes, B & S this year plans to 
campaign a Dodge Colt in I MSA's B.F. 
Goodrich Radial Challenge Series in ad- 
dition to running the Camaro in en- 
durance races. 

And at last, international acclaim is 
just around the turn: the team recently 
received a communication from Le 
Mans. It was addressed to " Monsieur 
If Directettr. ilu Bolus & Snopes." and 
it was a Deniunde tie Participation in 
the 24 Hours of Lc Mans. Last year, 
when the team tried to enter, it was 
brushed off. This year Bolus & Snopcs 
is toying with the idea of reciprocating, 
though the prospect of racing in France 
is inviting, if they can get the backing. 

Mitchell, 31. who works as a phys- 
icist at the U.S. Army’s Redstone Ar- 
senal in Huntsville, Ala., is a lean. dark, 
intense young man whose driving skills 
and technical talents more than com- 
pensate for the team’s otherwise easy- 
going approach. At Daytona last week 
he was joined by another real racer. Steve 
Ross of Rochester, N.Y.. a Trans-Am 
veteran who set up the B & S Camaro. 
Indeed, it was Ross' own car. partially 
sponsored by a northern kin group of 
Bolus & Snopes, an outfit named "The 
True Friends of Hernando De Soto." 
Thus the infection seems to be spread- 
ing. and all for the better. 

B & S is the joint product of the fer- 
tile, indeed some might say febrile, brains 
of a pair of Mississippians from Faulk- 
ner country. Sam F.. Scott, 35. the tit- 
ular team manager, is a lawyer in Jack- 
son, Miss. His partner. William Jcancs, 
34. is the bearded scion of a family from 
the same town that made its fortune dis- 
tributing diesel engines— a fact that had 
an obv ious though convoluted influence 
co/ulmmt 
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ROBERT E. SNOPES continued 


on young Jeancs' development. "Bill and 
I studied history together at Millsaps 
College in Jackson." explains Sam Scott 
in his balding drawl. "We both were 
into racing and we both read a lot. Bill 
was always w riting things and I was good 
at talking. One of the books that stuck 
in my mind was a tome titled Flush Times 
in Alabama anti Mississippi, by a fellow 
named Joseph Glover Baldwin. There 
was a chapter in it about a famous old 
lawyer and confidence man named Ovid 
Bolus who operated in our neck of the 
swamp back during the 1830s and ’40s. 
Ovid Bolus. Esq., Attorney at Law and 
Solicitor in Chancery, that was his title. 
Old Ovid, he specialized in cheating 
Indians not individually but by the 
tribe.” 

According to Glover. Bolus was a 
great raconteur, practitioner of an art 
that like so many others was once strong 
in the South but seems to be dying along 
with all the fine traditions. Bolus was a 
grand villain in the Faulknerian mold, 
a true rascal. “Well. Bill Jeancs and I 
were sitting around my backyard one 
Sunday afternoon, drinking too many 
martinis by far, when we decided to start 
a racing team. What belter boss fora rac- 
ing team could you choose than Ovid 
Bolus? But the name, just by itself, 
looked a bit naked. We both had great 
affection for the ampersand it looks 
so nice and convoluted, unlike those 
buildings you see in New York or Chi- 
cago. So we had to conic up with an- 
other name and since we lived in Jack- 
son, which was Faulkner's backyard, we 
settled on Flem Snopes. Me was the cle - - 
crest of the Snopeses. mean and nasty. 
FI is daddy was the barn burner." 

The ongoing saga of Bolus & Snopes 
was born that afternoon and is com- 
memorated. according to Jcanes. by a 
"suitably engraved bronze olive" that 
now stands in Scott's backyard, marking 
the spot for posterity and all martini 
drinkers to come. Scott also had been 
impressed by an account in the Glover 
book of a libel suit involving a mule 
named Dick Johnson, a typically 19th 
century squabble that divided a whole 
town into what Sam calls "assites and 
anti-assites." Clearly Dick Johnson had 
to be the team mascot. And just as clear- 
ly he had to disappear in order to evoke 
concern among the faithful. Dick, who — 
according to the publication known as 
The \ewslerier of Balus <5 Snopes — had 
once outraced a tornado until it caught 

continued 
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NO-NO 

WORLD 

OF 

SAN 

SALVADOR 

IN THE BEAUTIFUL BAHAMAS! 
NO Pollution 



NO Traffic Jams 
NO Passport Necessary 
NO Weather Extremes 


NO Income Taxes. Personal or Corporate! 
NO Real Estate Taxes 
NO Inheritance Tax 


NO Capital Gains Tax NO Money Exchange Problems 


San Salvador’s unique list of “NO- 
NO's" eliminates most of the un- 
favorable factors [) resent in many 
land purchase opportunities. 

San Salvador's unusual advantages 
present an investment climate equal 
to its incredible physical climate 
which is enviable to anyone who 
does not live there. 

Just one more “NO-NO" . . . NO 
obligation to you to get the facts 
about this land purchase oppor- 
tunity. 

NO! NO! Don't Wait . . . MAIL the 
coupon NOW!!! 




COLUMBUS 

LANDINGS 


Columbus landings Company. 

P O Bo* 1492. 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33302. 
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Motorola Quadraline. 



Sound in the round 

This discrete 4-channel 8-track CarTape Player 
also makes your 2-channel tapes sound terrific. 


2-channel car stereo changed auto- 
motive sound reproduction from a 
single spot on the dash to a line 
across the front. Mow Quadraline 
gives you sound in the round. 

Music isn’t bunched up in the 
car’s dash. It spreads from four 
corners throughout the car’s in- 
terior. Here, there, everywhere. 
Makes you part of an emotional 
experience. 

Motorola Quadraline gives you 


four separate 5 yf Golden Voice 
speakers (one in each corner of 
your car.) The tape deck contains 
four separate amplifiers. 

When a 4-channel cartridge is 
played, a separate channel of 
sound flows out of each speaker. 
From the left and right front. 
From the left and right rear. 



Model TM920S-1. Discrete 4-channel 
car tape player. Four Golden Voice 
speakers. Four separate amplifiers. 
Left/right and front/back balance con- 
trols. Tone control. Automatic Program 
Change. Program Selector. Tool steel 
security lock optional at extra cost. 


Even 2-channel 
tapes sound terrific 
— absolutely terrific. 



MOTOROLA 

something else in sound on wheels 


ROBERT E. SNOPES continu'd 


him while he was fording the Sunflower 
River in Leflore County, Miss., was last 
seen overtaking a national guard truck 
convoy on the road to a racetrack in 
the Middle West. What became of him 
afterward is anyone's guess, although 
the blimp. Graf Bolus, conducted a 
lengthy search in the months that fol- 
lowed. (At one point a kindly housew ife 
in St. Louis "mistakenly harbored the 
infamous mule. Rutherford B.. in her 
garage under the impression that it was 
Dick Johnson," but spectroscopic ex- 
amination of tail-hair cuttings proved 
her wrong, no matter how kindly in- 
tentioned. The search goes on.) 

Another B & S invention is the steam- 
boat Robert E. Snopes, which is moored 
at a landing in Hannibal, Mo., laden 
with beer, car parts and a harpoon gun; 
anyone seeking a ride to New Orleans 
had better come prepared with a load- 
ed poker deck and a derringer. And al- 
ternate transportation. Any complaints 
regarding service should be forwarded, 
preferably with a cash donation, to the 
Bolus & Snopes Tower, Jackson, Miss. 

"We've had a great response from 
the fans " says Scott. "People write us 
all the lime asking for decals and post- 
ers of Dick Johnson or the Graf Bolus, 
and they always include a letter that 
tries to be funnier than we are which 
isn't all that difficult. But I really think 
that racing should be fun. The best kind 
of a laugh is the laugh that comes at 
your own expense, provided that it’s tem- 
pered by a concern w ith quality and com- 
petitiveness. All we want around here is 
adequacy, a rare component in America 
these days. Adequacy and a few laughs." 

Well if any one spirit dominates the 
Bolus & Snopes operation it is an esprit 
tie derriere, and nobody can say that 
the team failed to fulfill it at Daytona 
last week. If the "mark of adequacy" is 
anything to live down to. Bolus & Snopes 
went even lower. Drivers Mitchell, Hous- 
er and Ross managed to qualify the Ca- 
maro in the 21st position on a grid that 
included 51 cars. 

The pole position was won at 129.995 
mph in a snarling little Gulf M irage driv- 
en by England's Derek Bell and Mike 
Hailwood. Close behind lay the Matra- 
Simca of Francois Cevert, Jean- Pierre 
Beltoise and Henri Pescarolo, then an- 
other Mirage and then an ancient, pre- 
dominantly French-manned Lola Hard- 
ly the sort of field to send the fans into 
raptures. Oh. there was Mark Donohue 


and George Follmer in a nifty new- pro- 
totype Porsche Carrera even more nif- 
tily prepared by the Penske team, and 
another three-liter Carrera in the hands 
of Peter Gregg and Hurley Haywood, 
both of them accomplished young road 
racers. There were Corvettes to please 
the Stingray studs and there were four 
Ferrari GTB4s out of the Luigi Chinetli 
North American racing stable. 

But all of them were serious, oh so se- 
rious. When the green flag flapped, the 
Mirages leaped out and led the field. 
Not for long. Mechanical problems of 
the customarily obscure and mumbled 
nature that befalls these machines ul- 
timately made both Mirages fade. Then 
the Matra had its brief day. It. too, final- 
ly broke. The small-car folks were up 
next, with Donohue leading for quite a 
while and making people wonder, in the 
wake of his recent Winston 500 win. if 
he wasn't just going to drive off w ith all 
the money everywhere this year. After 
a long, nighttime duel with the other Car- 
rera, Donohue's engine went spang — or 
at least one of his pistons burned — and 
the race victory finally went to Gregg 
and Haywood. Donohue was in fairly 
good company, since two of the four Fer- 
raris also failed along with all but 19 
cars in the field. 

Meanwhile, Bolus & Snopes ambled 
mulishly on. "The battle plan is to run 
slow but sure for the first few hours." 
said Sam Scott, "and then quit." In- 
deed. as the race entered its ninth hour 
the B & S Camaro slowed and finally 
stopped altogether, much in the manner 
of a beloved beast of burden that has 
lived its life to the fullest and then flat- 
out died. The official reason for the re- 
tirement was the failure of an oil pump, 
but don’t you dare believe it. 

"Last year we only had to run six 
hours to win our class here." snarled 
Jeanes after the retirement, "and this 
year we just plumb refused to run any 
longer than an eight-hour day. We're 
honest working stiffs and we got a union 
behind us after all." 

Ah yes, the joys of excess. The way it 
turned out it could have been the dull- 
est 24 hours in Daytona memory. The 
serious teams all went at it seriously. 
But in the end most of them failed. Okay, 
so Bolus & Snopes failed, too. But at 
least they had fun doing it. Or as Ovid 
Bolus pul it as he staggered off toward 
Mississippi; "We shall return. If we ever 
get around to it." end 
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Authorized 

Warranty 

Station 


SW0/1UTO SOUND PRODUCTS 


If anything ever 
goes wrong with 
your Motorola car 
stereo or car radio, 
there are approx- 
imately 6,000 
Authorized 
Warranty 
Stations 
from coast-to- 
coast, to try to 
make it right. 

® 

MOTOROLA 

SOMETHING ELSE 
in sound on wheels 



If you haven't seen 
you haven't seen 


Ford LTD Brougham 2- Door Hardtop 


The closer 


Tw o unbiased panels of auto experts 
took a close look at all the '73 cars. 
Tested them thoroughly: 

Based upon these tests... 

Ford won"Car of the Year" in 
Road Test’s competition. 

Ford LTD won"Full-size Sedan of 
theYear”in Motor Trend’s competition. 



Options shown on LTD Brougham include power-operated Sunroof, 
WSW steel-belted radial ply tires, remote control right-hand mirror, 
from cornering lamps, deluxe bumper group, deluxe wheel covers and 
vinyl top. Options shown on the Ford Galaxie 500 include white sidewall 
tires, deluxe bumper group, vinyl insert bodyside molding, wheel covers, 
rocker panel molding, vinyl roof and Power Mini-vent Windows. 


A close look shows why experts rated 
the restyled Fords (LTD's and Galaxie 
500's) so highly. Motor Trend said, 
“The clincher was Ford's stock in 
trade, a super-quiet interior with iso- 
lation from road noise." 

Ford luxuries that are standard very 
likely impressed the experts. A ?5l-cu 
in. V-K. Automatic transmission. Body- 
side moldings. Power steering. Power 
brakes. Power ventilation, and more. 



LTD Brougham interior has brocade trim, cut- 
pile carpeting. Optional split bench seats, pas- 
senger reclincr also shown. 

Ford's Front Room has ample space 
even for six-footers. Full-length door 
armrests. Plush carpeting. All standard. 

Optional better ideas add to driving 
comfort. Fingertip Speed Control 
automatically maintains preset speed. 


the new Fords, 
what’s new for’73. 



you look, the better we look. 



Redesigned instrument panel maximizes 
driver and passenger convenience. 

SelcctAire Conditioner with Automatic 
Temperature Control for preferred 
year-round climate. AM/FM Stereo 
Radio with Tape Player and dual 
speakers, front and rear. 



Super-size Electric trunk 

glove box. lid release. 


More about the new 73 Fords . . . 
a bin-type glove box larger than any of 
Ford’s standard-size competitors. An 
inside electric trunk lid release is avail- 
able. So isan automatic seat back release 
on 2-Doors. And an automatic park- 
ing brake release so that you can't 
drive with your brake on. 




New wiper-mounted 
washer jets. 


Improved electric 
rear window defroster. 


Better visibility ideas. Wiper- 
mounted washer jets direct fluid ahead 
of the blade. Optional interval wind- 
shield wipers that can be regulated 
from 2 to 10 second cycles. Also an 
electric rear window defroster for in- 
creased visibility in any weather is 
available. 


New \nti-thcft Side-door Steel Steel-belted 
Alarm System. Guard Rails, radial ply tires. 

For driving peace of mind . . . optional 
steel- belted radial ply tires tested to 
give the driver 40,000 miles of tread 
life under normal driving conditions. 

Standard safety features include side- 
door Steel Guard Rails, an Energy 
Absorbing Bumper System, and more. 
Options include front cornering lamps, 
an Anti-theft Alarm System with spare 
tire lock and lockable inside hood 
release. 

The Fords are new. That's why we 
invite you to take a closer look. And 
that may be why Road Test calls the 
7.3 Ford "the finest family car to be 
found at its price in showrooms today.” 


Remote control right-hand Power console with 
mirror. Power Mini-vents. padded armrest. 

Other options: A driver adjustable 
right-hand mirror. Power Mini-vents 
on 4-Doors. Both are unavailable from 
our standard-size competition. Power 
w indow, door lock and left-hand mirror 
controlsareclusiercdindriver’sarmrest. 


Quiet is the sound 
of a well-made car. 


FORD 


FORD DIVISION 
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Exciting as the ac- 
tion may be else- 
where on the ice, no- 
where in hockey is it more 
concentrated than on the front 
porch of that lonely and tormented in- 
dividual, the goalie. His is a game of cat 
and mouse, only in this case the mouse, 
also known as the puck, is five ounces 
of high-velocity aggression. With feline 
attention the goalie follows its erratic 
path, doing a mad dance between his 
goalposts to keep it always in sight. 
When it comes near, the goalie pounces 
if he can. If it stays in his neighbor- 
hood for any length of time, there is 
bedlam: attackers crashing against de- 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY MELCHIOR Dl GIACOMO 



fenders, sticks and 
elbows making men- 
ace, large bodies with 
sharp blades at one end 
tumbling into the goalie’s pre- 
serve. Just about the last of the good 
old cats was Gump Worsley, who retired 
as the Minnesota goalie the other day 
having never worn a face mask during 
20 years’ service. Nearly everybody 
else does now, but psychic scars, as 
these photographs suggest, are as easy 
to come by as the ones that used to be 
the product of needle and catgut. On 
page 45 the Pittsburgh Penguins’ forth- 
right young goaltender, Jim Rutherford, 
tells some of the reasons why that is so. 

Three studies in keeping-the-old-eye-on- 
the-puck: above, New York's Eddie Gia- 
comin; below left, Pittsburgh’s Jim Ruth- 
erford; right, Atlanta's Danny Bouchard. 
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Goalies aren't particular; they just try to 
get something in the way of the puck. In 
the case of Chicago’s Gary Smith (left), it 
is everything he has, and if he resembles 
a Charleston dancer at a masked ball, so 
be it. Philadelphia's Doug Favell (right) 
throws the reclining-figure bit at New 
York’s Vic Hadfield. The man Favell needs 
is someone like Hadfield’s teammate, 
Brad Park (extreme right), to play cop. 
California's Gilles Meloche (below) could 
use a policeman, too, as the captain of the 
Red Wings, Alex Delvecchio, tumbles in. 






T hat’s me down there on my knees 
to your left, peeking out between 
players, the little masked man in search 
of a puck. What I'm really doing — hon- 
estly— is checking out the color of the 
socks on all the legs around me. The play- 
ers wearing blue socks are good guys 
from Pittsburgh; ones with other colors 
are the bad guys. If the blue socks don’t 
outnumber the others. I’m in trouble. 
Deep trouble. 

Life around the goal mouth can be 
very hazardous to your health, and I 
don’t recommend it to anyone. Besides 
having to dodge 100-mik-an-hour siap 
shots aimed at my head, I also have to 
worry about flying skates, errant sticks, 
misplaced elbows, the crossbar and the 
two goalposts. A few months ago I lost 
a battle with one of the posts and end- 
ed up in the hospital with a concussion. 
Paul Henderson of Toronto cruised 
down the left wing and cut in on me 
from a sharp angle. After he shot, Hen- 
derson crashed into me and knocked 
my head against the post. Unfortunatelv, 
the post did not give way, and I was un- 
able to play for almost two weeks. All I 
remember is that when I was stretched 
out on the ice one of my defensemen 
rapped his stick against my pads and 
said “’good save." As a result of that con- 
cussion, I now wear a protector on the 
back of my head, too. 

The 4-by-8-foot crease in front of the 
goal is my place of business, and I get 
pretty mad — if you can imagine a 5' 8", 
150-pound goaltendcr getting upset — 
when rival players drop by for an un- 
announced visit. So mad, in fact, that I 
will welcome them with a whack on the 
backs of their legs or on their ankles 
with my big goaltender’s stick. And that 
hurts. Or so I have been told. 

What bothers me and other goalies 

Atlanta’s Bouchard hits the deck to smoth- 
er a puck, while Author Rutherford plays 
host to an unwanted goal-mouth huddle. 


IT S VEIKY 
HAKAIKINH S TO 
YOITB HEALTH 1 


the most, though, are the not-so-subtle 
intimidation tactics rival players like to 
use. For instance, when Vic Hadfield of 
New York, Alex Delvecchio of Detroit, 
Wayne Cashman of Boston, Bob Kelly 
of Philadelphia or Joey Johnston of Cal- 
ifornia is on the ice, 1 always anticipate 
getting slashed on the hands by their 
sticks. They are not being malicious; they 
just want to unsettle me and take my 
mind off the puck. 

Stan Mikita of the Chicago Black 
Hawks is the sneakiest pest of all for 
us. Once a play breaks away from me, 
Mikita — knowing that the referee is 
looking in the other direction — does his 
act. Instead of going directly down the 
ice, Mikita skates right around the crease 
and brushes against me. Worse yet, he 
likes to drag his skate and trip me— or 
at least knock me off balance. 

I am not the combative type of goal- 
tender, like Gerry Cheevers, Doug Fa- 
vell or Billy Smith, so when a player 
gives me a hard time I simply tell one 
of my defensemen about it— usually 
Dave Burrows — and then get ready to 
watch the action from ringside. It is no 
real coincidence that when we play the 
Rangers, somebody usually has an al- 
tercation with Hadfield. My defensemen 
know they have to protect me. 

Like all goaltenders, I spend part of 
each day thanking the man who invent- 
ed the mask and cursing the player who 
invented the slap shot. Even wearing the 
mask I have picked up 41 stitches in 
my face and have had my upper teeth 
knocked out. Without the mask, 1 hate 
to think what my face would look like. 
I know I would never throw my face in 
the way of a flying puck the way I do 
now. No, sir. And I definitely would 
not look for screen shots by crouching 
down and almost putting my nose onto 
the ice; I’d play them on my tiptoes. 

The mask undoubtedly makes all of 
us act braver than we arc. I really don’t 
know how much courage I have, be- 
cause I live in a fog during a game and 


do things strictly by instinct. If I had 
time to think about what I was doing, 
well, maybe I wouldn’t do it. For in- 
stance, Eddie Shack is forever asking 
me to drop the puck in a certain place 
after 1 make a save. I may nod at him 
or shake my head, but what he says 
never even registers. I just want to get 
rid of the puck in what looks to be the 
safest place. 

Surprisingly, I’m not nervous before 
a game, but I am when it’s over. Glenn 
Hall was my goaltending idol, but I nev- 
er want to get to the point where I vomit 
before every game like he used to. Ev- 
erything hits me once the game is over 
and I have had a chance to think about 
what happened, about the pucks I 
stopped. Sometimes I don’t get to sleep 
until four or five in the morning. 

During a game what I fear is giving 
up a had goal. The goaltendcr, remem- 
ber, is the last line of defense; two other 
players can make the mistakes that cause 
a goal but the goaltendcr is the one who 
lets the puck get past him. When I have 
a bad night everybody knows it, but 
who knows when a forward or a de- 
fenseman is playing poorly? If I allow 
what the coach thinks are a couple of 
b;»d goals, he probably will take me out 
of the game. That’s what really upsets 
me. In fact, I had a breakdown several 
years ago after my coach in junior hock- 
ey replaced me during a game. If I’m 
not playing well, or if I don’t feel well. 
I’ll tell the coach myself. 

I guess if I had to do it all over again 
I would have lifted weights and done a 
lot of stretching exercises when I was a 
kid (I’m still only 24), and now instead 
of being 5' 8" and 150 pounds I’d prob- 
ably be 6' 3" and 190. Then I would be 
a forward, shooting pucks at the goal- 
tender instead of being shot at. Even 
now, if I knew I could make the NHL 
as a forward 1 would probably give it a 
try. Checking out socks is hardly the 
best way to make a living. 

— Jim Rutherford with Mark Mclvoy 
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YANKEE R x IS GROUP THERAPY 


Unable to make a hit with baseball's most famous team, CBS sold it to a 15-man syndicate that now may 
neatly combine a fine Ruthian sentiment with an appreciation of depreciation by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


riddle no. i: what is it that wears 25 
caps and pinstripes, refuses to go out in 
the rain and is thought to be a more 
risky investment than pork-belly futures? 
Answer. The New York Yankee baseball 
team. 

riddle no. 2 : What is it that has 1 5 heads 
and SIO million cash, prefers to live 
around the shores of Lake Erie, has rare- 
ly (if ever) been to a baseball game in 
Yankee Stadium, feels that Babe Ruth 
should not have lived in vain and be- 
lieves that pork-belly futures are not the 
stuff of which National Pastimes arc 
made? Answer: The new New York Yan- 
kee ownership. 

riddle no. 3s What is it that wishes pork- 
belly futures had been the National Pas- 
time nine years ago? Answer: The old 
New York Yankee ownership. CBS. 
riddle no. 4: What is it that drives men 
who are sane and rich to buy baseball 
teams instead of pork-belly futures? An- 
swer: Sec below . 

They are an oddly disparate crowd, with 
nothing much in common but a way 
with the dollar and a comfortable re- 
lationship with the profit motive. Some 
wear mod haircuts and bell-bottoms, 
some cuffed trousers and bifocals. Cer- 
tainly more of them had shaken the hand 
of Richard Nixon than of Ralph Houk 
before they bought the Yankees. They 
are much more at ease as power bro- 
kers than player brokers, and a lot more 
accustomed to big deals than big leagues. 
They are rich men who have succeeded 
in businesses as varied as ships and lip- 
stick, trucks and musical comedy, pro- 
fessional basketball and oil wells. When 
they line up for a group portrait they 
could pass as the membership committee 
of a good country club, or at least as a 
crackerjack crowd of Rotarians. They 
shine with affluence and confidence; they 
embody what might be called the mien 
of the American managing class. 

They — the 15 of them — are the new 
owners of what has been the premier 


team in the nation's premier town for 
most of the 20th century. A couple of 
them are from New York but the ma- 
jority are not; they are absentees. Some 
of them can recall the last lime they 
saw the New York Yankees play: oth- 
ers cannot. They are the largest syn- 
dicate ever to buy a baseball team, and 
they did it with SIO million in cool green 
money, no credit asked. 

So the Yankee heritage of Gehrig's 
heroics and Mantle's brave agonies have 
become the property of such fellows as 
George Steinbrenner, 42, who builds 
ships in Cleveland, and Jess Bell, 48, 
who has a cosmetics firm (Bonne Bell, 
Inc.) there, and Lester Crown. 47, a Wil- 
mette. III. building-materials magnate. 
The managerial legends of Huggins and 
McCarthy and Stengel are now part of 
the holdings of Daniel R. McCarthy, 
48. a Cleveland tax attorney, and his 
law partner, Edward M. Greenwald, 38. 
The House That Ruth Built is being 
kept in part by Nelson Bunker Hunt. 
47, one of the oil-rich Hunts of Dallas, 
and by Francis J. (Steve) O'Neill, a re- 
tired transportation tycoon from Cleve- 
land. The Babe's 714 homers and Di- 
Maggio's 56-gamc streak and Don Lar- 
sen's perfect World Series game are now 
among the business assets of John De- 
Lorean, 48, a vice-president of General 
Motors, and Marvin L. Warner, 53, a 
real-estate developer from Cincinnati, 
and James Nederlander, 50, who owns 
playhouses and art centers in Washing- 
ton, Phoenix, Chicago. Detroit, Balti- 
more and New York. And the Yankees’ 
29 American League pennants and 20 
World Series titles over the past 52 years 
now belong to Sheldon Guren, 48, a 
Cleveland real-estate lawyer, and to his 
partner. Edward Ginsberg, 55, and to 
Thomas W. Evans, 42, a partner in the 
Manhattan law firm of Mudge Rose 
Guthrie Alexander & Mitchell, formerly 
the home office of President Nixon. 

The question is: What arc these fel- 
lows, sound and successful and osten- 


sibly sensible businessmen, doing in a 
game? Shouldn’t they know better? In- 
deed, of the 15 members of the group, 
only two have been profoundly com- 
mitted to the baseball business— cool and 
long-tressed Michael Burke, 54, w ho ran 
the Yankees for CBS. and avuncular 
Gabe Paul, 63, an old-fashioned base- 
ball man who has been in the game al- 
most as many years as Burke has been 
alive, the past 12 with the Cleveland In- 
dians. So what are we dealing with here? 
Is it soft-hearted nostalgia or flintheart- 
ed business acumen? Arc the Yankees a 
tax shelter or a toy? Arc they merely 
nice small talk at sit-down dinners in 
Shaker Heights? Box scats to impress 
business contacts? A midnight table at 
Elaine’s? Have these guys simply bought 
themselves a living collection of bubble- 
gum cards? 
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Well, yes . . . yes, it is, in a sense, all 
of those things. George Steinbrenner, 
an infectiously enthusiastic fellow who 
has been both catalyst and chief cheer- 
leader for the syndicate, says quite se- 
riously. “Look, it may sound corny, but 
it's an honor to be associated with the 
Yankees. Sure, there are 10 other in- 
vestments that might be better, but this 
is . . . it's . . . well, all 1 can say is that 
it's such an honor." 

Is this to be an honor without profit? 
Not necessarily. Investors are encour- 
aged by certain tax benefits to go into 
such hazardous ventures as sports fran- 
chises. By far the most important ben- 
efit is depreciation of player contracts. 
For tax purposes, player salaries can be 
written off as deductions on personal 
income-tax returns. Say a man invests 
SI million in a team like the Yankees— 
a 10' j share— and he is able to claim de- 
preciation to the tune of SI 70.000 a year 
for the five years this is legally possible — 
a reasonable example. (After five years 
the allowance ends, and an owner pays 
full freight.) Even if the team makes 
money and our man’s share of the prof- 
its in a year is. say, 5100 000, he will, 
for tax purposes, emerge with a S70.000 


loss. He not only will be able to take 
home his SI00.000 gloriously tax-free, 
but also be able to write the S70.000 off 
against other income. If the team breaks 
even, or loses money, the lax allowance 
is all the larger, but a man must have a 
very large income to reap a substantial 
benefit. 

As Sheldon Guren, the lawyer, puts 
it: "The quick depreciation makes for 
a hedge against a downside risk. But 
we're in this for the upside." Steve 
O’Neill, who once owned a piece of the 
Indians, says, "It’s a speculative invest- 
ment. but I don't think people go into 
baseball merely to make money. It's 
fun." Says Bunker Hunt: "To my way 
of thinking it's just another business in- 
vestment." But Mike Burke asserts: 
"There's a romanticism in the ownership 
of the Yankees. It means a higher vis- 
ibility for these guys in New York. There 
is undeniable public prestige for them 
in ow ning the Yankees, and they all know 
that." 

Perhaps so. Ownership of the Yankees 
is not exactly an item that shifts with 
the morning wind. In the 70-year his- 
tory of the club there have been only 
four changes of ownership. The team 


first played in 1903 as the Highlanders, 
an entry in the fledgling American 
League. It was owned by a pair of un- 
savory entrepreneurs: Frank Farrell, an 
ex-saloonkeeper, bookie, poolroom-syn- 
dicate king and operator of a gambling 
house; and "Big Bill" Devery, also a for- 
mer bartender, who became a champion 
crooked cop, making a small fortune as 
a bag man for a prostitution, gaming 
and graft syndicate. Farrell and Devery 
paid a scanty SI 8.000 to bring the fran- 
chise into New York from Baltimore. 
The team changed its name to Yankees 
in 1913, largely because the city's sports 
cditorscomplained constantly that High- 
landers was too long a word to fit their 
headlines. 

In 1915 Farrell and Devery sold their 
team — for S460.000 — to two rich fellows, 
a New York brewer. Colonel Jacob Rup- 
pert, and a brilliant civil engineer from 
Ohio. Colonel Tillinghast l’Hommedieu 
Huston. Colonel Ruppert bought out 
Huston in 1922, a year before that mag- 
nificent symbol of sporting success, the 
S2-5 million Yankee Stadium, was ded- 
icated. Ruppert died in 1939 and 
his estate held the club until 1945. when 
it was sold to the small, neat partner- 

ronilniied 
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which had picked the team up from Casey Stengel's picture pal. 
Del Webb, the construction man. and his associate, Dan Topping. 


■oo entrepreneur Mike Burke (/</>), Shipbuilder George Stein- 
brenner & Friends bought the Yankees for S10 million from CBS. 
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ship of Dan Topping, Del Webb and 
Larry MacPhail for S2.8 million. 

MacPhail sold out in 1947, but the 
Yankee boom years went on and on 
and on. Then in 1964 the giant arm 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
reached out and plucked the Yankees 
for itself as part of a diversification pro- 
gram that had already profited CBS 
through purchase of a guitar-making 
company, a publishing house and the 
backing of My Fair Lady. Amid an up- 
roar over conflict of interest— the net- 
work could simultaneously own the 
team and sell to itself the televised cov- 
erage of games — CBS shelled out SI 3.2 
million for the Yankees. At that lime it 
was the most money ever paid for an 
American sports franchise, yet it rep- 
resented only about 2% of CBS's net 
sales for the previous year. 

Mike Burke was then the CBS vice- 
president in charge of investments. “The 
purchase fit the CBS pattern," Burke 
said recently. “We wanted to be asso- 
ciated with first-class operations and the 
Yankees certainly were that." But not 
for long. 

After an American League champi- 
onship in 1964, the team began to col- 


lapse. It fell to sixth place the next year 
as the cry of “Break up the Yankees" 
was heard no more. And then to 10th 
in 1966. Earnings slumped, too. The 
Yankees had made a profit of nearly S2 
million in 1961. Under CBS they made 
money in only three seasons (the larg- 
est profit being a mere S250.000), broke 
even one season and ended up deep in 
the red for four seasons. “God," sighed 
Burke, “those were some embarrassing, 
humiliating years.” 

Despite the darkness around the Yan- 
kees, Mike Burke himself prospered, at 
least in celebrity's coin, for he has be- 
come almost as recognizable around 
New York as John Lindsay. Rudolf Bing, 
Leonard Bernstein or Joe Namath. And 
although he has not put up much mon- 
ey (“1 offered them my body"), he is a 
key partner in the new Yankee syndi- 
cate and will stay on as president of the 
club. '*1 love the winning and losing 
every day," he says. “My chemistry 
thrives on it." 

Although the Yankees' attendance fell 
below one million in 1972 for the first 
time in 27 years, despite the appeal of a 
phenomenal relief pitcher. Sparky Lyle, 
and a shot at the divisional pennant. 


Burke is optimistic about the future. 
"There is enthusiasm building. We've 
made good trades this winter"— allud- 
ing to moves that brought Cleveland's 
power-hitting Graig Nettles and the 
sweet .310 lifetime average of Oakland's 
Matty Alou to the team. “We've al- 
ready sold SI million worth of season 
tickets." 

If it is true that there arc good Yan- 
kee times just ahead, then why did CBS 
dump the team for S3. 2 million less than 
it paid nine years ago? Arthur R. Taylor, 
the new' president of CBS, offers this ra- 
tionale: “There was a growing realiza- 
tion over the last several years that the 
Yankees did not fit into CBS's plans 
for the future. We might have sold the 
team sooner — we had offers constantly — 
but we wanted first to complete a pro- 
cess by which we would assure that the 
Yankees would remain in New York 
City. We did not want CBS to be an in- 
strument through which the team would 
leave town. That was one of the ingre- 
dients that impeded an earlier sale. When 
the city agreed to purchase Yankee Sta- 
dium in August 1972 and lease it back 
to the team — with renovations— we felt 
free to sell." 
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Bui why ai such a bargain price? The 
Seattle Pilots sold for SI0.8 million in 
1970! Taylor says: "Wekncw the value of 
the Yankees on the current market. We 
got SIO million— cash on the barrel- 
head and there was no doubt in our 
minds that this was the best we could do. 
CBS broke substantially even on the deal. 
There were no other bids and we did not 
solicit any. Reports that there was a lot of 
money around to buy the Y ankees are in- 
correct. Absolutely wrong.” 

However circuitously one approaches 
the final price and the reasonsCBS bailed 
out of the Yankees, the fact is the team 
was a dismal investment. As Mike Burke 
says. "We thought we were buying a 
world championship team for CBS in 
1964. I guess everyone in baseball knew 
it was on the way down— everyone but 
CBS.” 

There is one other reason for the sale 
beyond the icy finances of it all. how- 
ever. And CBS President Taylor him- 
self makes the point albeit in a super- 
corporate manner: "CBS came to the 
conclusion that perhaps it was not as vi- 
able for the network to own the Yan- 
kees as for some people. Fans get worked 
up over great men. not great corpora- 



tions. We came to the realization. I think, 
that sports franchises really flourish bet- 
ter w ith people owning them.” 

Indeed, although he would have cut 
out his tongue before he would have ad- 
mitted it a few years ago. Mike Burke 
has come to agree: "I think the public 
and the press are more comfortable now . 
That huge shadowy eminence of CBS 
over the Yankees made people uneasy. 
The fact that CBS had a lot of tender 
public-relations surfaces — with the FCC 
and other places in Washington — was 
something we had to consider. All the 
Yankee thinking had to be strained 
through— uh — CBS situations. As a ball 
club we had to be alert not to bruise 
the other surfaces.” 

Burke pauses, then sighs very deeply. 
"Let's just say that now it's . . . it’s a 
kind of re-humanization of the Yankees." 

But where did all these new humans 
come from? Last November. William S. 
Paley the CBS board chairman, asked 
Burke to lunch. "He said he wanted to 
sell the Yankees." Burke recalls, "and 
that he'd like for me to stay with the 
club and did I think I could organize a 
group of buyers. I did. indeed.” 

In the spring of the year Steinbrenner 
had phoned Burke to ask if the Yan- 
kees might be for sale. Though building 
ships was the rock beneath his fortune, 
he had invested in other sports (a rac- 
ing stable, partnership in a Cleveland 
harness track, a piece of the Chicago 
Bulls) and show' business (as co-produc- 
er of Applause). 

No sooner had Paley tapped Burke 
to sell the Yankees than Mike, remem- 
bering that call, got back to Steinbrenner. 
He breakfasted with him and in that 
first meeting suggested they become part- 
ners in the New York Yankees. “God,” 
Steinbrenner says, "if you’d told me 
when I was a little boy that I’d have a 
chance to own the Yankees somedav. 
I’d have stopped working and just wait- 
ed. holding my breath, until the day 
came." 

Steinbrenner assembled his syndicate 
with a minimum of trouble. "I made a 
list of men I thought a New York fran- 
chise needed — top-class fellows. I started 
calling. I didn't get one refusal. Not one. 
Getting the money wasn't the problem — 
I knew I could do that. What I wanted 
was guys who had something more than 
money — ideas and enthusiasm." 


Once the group was assembled. Burke 
and Steinbrenner made the SIO million 
cash offer to Paley. "We didn't go in 
there to dicker or feint.” says Burke. 
"We decided how much to offer and 
wc did it with no bargaining. I told these 
guys that was the only way to do it: deal- 
ing with CBS isn’t like doing business 
with a bunch of rug merchants." 

The offer was made Dec. 19. Paley 
put it to the CBS linancc committee on 
Dec. 22. On Dec. 29 a memorandum of 
agreement was signed and on Jan. 3 a 
press conference was called announcing 
the deal. It was a whirlwind negotiation, 
no doubt about it. 

Now that it has been consummated, 
are there any regrets among the dough- 
ty 15 investors? No. As Lawyer Tom 
Evans sees it: "The downside risk is in- 
sulated by a number of factors here. 
The tax write-off is one. Given the rel- 
atively fast depreciation of ballplayers— 
much faster than rolling slock or real 
estate it is a definite advantage. Of all 
the traditional tax-shelter deals, this is 
clearly the best. But we're not in it for 
losses, not a bit. We think we have bought 
at a very good time. The Yankees are def- 
initely on the upturn." 

Be they in upturn, downturn or non- 
turn. the fortunes of the Yankees are in 
the hands of human beings again. And 
quite a refreshing group at that. With 
the exception of Burke and Steinbrenner. 
who are the general partners, and Gabc 
Paul, who is to work in a vague advi- 
sory capacity with the club (Lee Mac- 
Phail continues as general manager), the 
syndicate has sworn to keep hands off 
the management of the team. They have, 
however, anted up an extra SI million 
beyond their purchase price for — well, 
for "a little extra operating money," as 
George Steinbrenner says, "because this 
is the 50th anniversary of Yankee Sta- 
dium and because we want to get off to 
a good start." 

There is. within the new Yankee own- 
ership, a genuine excitement about its 
team, although in some cases it is a recent 
development. Says the Cincinnati real- 
estate man, Marvin Warner: "I've al- 
ways admired and respected the Yan- 
kees, but 1 haven't been a fan. I don't re- 
member when I saw them play — in some 
World Series." Nineteen sixty-four? 
"No, it was long before then. But I'll be a 
fan from now on, of course." end 
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Larry C'sonka will receive a tro- 
phy as "the most beautiful play- 
er in the NFL” from the Bryna 
Cosmetic Company. Although 
the Miami-based firm usually 
presents its beauty trophy to one 
of its female consultants, this 
year it goes to the Dolphin run- 
ning back by unanimous vote 
of its employees, who are most- 
ly women. One of Csonka's qual- 
ifications. according to Bryna. 
is that he has broken his nose 
10 times. 

♦ The most popular bookie in 
London often earns a box of 
chocolates or a bouquet of flow- 
ers from customers along with 
the cash. This bookmaker is a 
curvy, bluc-cvcd blonde ex-mod- 
el named Shirley Anne Rawlings. 
She got her first betting shop 
as a 2 1 st-birthday present from 
her father, a longtime bookie. 
While on her honeymoon, Mrs. 
Rawlings had the shop done 
over in pink and white and 
had a big pink neon sign made 
that reads shirley anne: the 

BOOKMAKER. 

Her business is booming, Shir- 



ley Anne feels, because many 
people arc discouraged by the 
traditional bookie joint, which 
is generally grimy, drab and 
gloomy. Her mother helps out 
in the shop, her husband is think- 
ing of joining her. and she says 
that if they have children they 
will raise them in the business. 
On her form, that could be the 
start of a line of very good-look- 
ing bookies. 

Maryland State Senator Joseph 
Staszak is a sporting man who 
loses some and wins some. On 
a recent hunting trip he sighted 
and hit a big buck from a tree 
stand. Knowing that downed 
deer sometimes gel up and run 
away, he waited 45 minutes be- 
fore clambering out of his tree — 
sans rifle— to check on his mo- 
tionless prey. Suddenly the deer 
was up and bounding away with 
Staszak hot in pursuit. He 
caught up once and grabbed the 
tail, only to have the deer pull 
away. Again he closed with the 
same slippery results. Well, that 
one he lost. 

Later Staszak found greener 
fields in poker, Polish poker to 
be exact, “You play it with only 
four cards instead of 52," he ex- 
plained to a labor lobbyist, then 
dealt out two aces and two kings 
face up. as both anted up a quar- 
ter. "Now each player gets to 
pick a pair," Staszak explained. 
"You go first." The student went 
for the aces, the senator for the 
pair of quarters. That one he 
won. 

At least Staszak knew what he 
was hunting. When four cows 
and a horse were shot by itchy- 
fingered gunners in the vicinity 
of Port Isabel. Texas, Justice of 
the Peace Bud Emmons flipped 
his judicial wig. "We're not go- 
ing to put up with this stuff any 
longer." he warned. Any hunters 
found guilty of killing a farm an- 
imal in the future, the angry Em- 
mons said, with a slight variation I 
on an old theme, "had better | 



commend their souls to God, be- 
cause the rest of them belongs 
to me," 

® Babe Ruth's birthplace, a mod- 
est row house at 2 1 6 Emory St 
in Baltimore, has finally been 
rescued from threatened demo- 
lition and will, after all. be re- 
stored as a monument. The city 
has agreed to pay the last nec- 
essary $60,000. Celebrating that 
announcement, the Babe's wid- 
ow Claire and his daughter Mrs. 
Brent Ruth Stevens climbed the 
stairway, the banister of which 
is an ironic memento of past dif- 
ficulties. Its 714 bat balusters, 
each commemorating a home 
run, were offered at SI 00 apiece 
to donors (their names arc in- 
scribed on the bats, which re- 
main in place) to raise money. 
Only 320 were bought. 

In Tampa, where 35 years ago 
he sprinted 100 yards against a 
thoroughbred horse and won. 
Jesse Owens finally confessed. 
"It was a cinch." Owens said. 
"The gimmick was that the start 
was signaled by a gunshot. Our 
starter always used a large cal- 
iber with an unusually loud noise 
and he was careful to stand be- 
side the horse and jockey. By 
the time the two had recovered 
from the fright caused by the 
blast, I was 50 yards down the 
track. Never lost a race." 



Joe Naniath has joined the band- 
wagon of tobacco chewcrs. 1 ' My 
dentist says it shouldn't stain my 
teeth." Namath said, seeking to 
reassure worried womankind. 
"Anyway. 1 have a thing about 
brushing my teeth. I have tooth- 
brushes in my locker and car 
and even take one on planes 
when I travel." Which leaves the 
question of the locker room, the 
car and the planes. Did the den- 
tist say anything about not stain- 
ing them! 

Joe Martin operates the 21st 
Century Love Cinema in Toron- 
to, which sounds something like 
a skin-flick theater possibly be- 
cause it is one. The profits from 
this enterprise subsidize a pretty 
kinky obsession Martin has: a 
five-team indoor soccer league. 
"Maybe 2.000 people a week see 
our films to be educated." Mar- 
tin says. "That means maybe 
$12,000 a month for me. I’m 
investing that in a soccer 
league." The bare minimum he 
could do for the game. 

Nate Thurmond, the Warrior 
center, opened a new restaurant 
in San Francisco recently. It 
is called The Beginning. Thur- 
mond explains. "We hope it will 
be the first of several. But if we 
don't make money with this one, 
you can figure out another 
name." 
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One of the world’s great tastes 



There is a best in every field. 

A taste that through genius or even 
accident is achieved and never surpassed. 
In seafood there are many great 


tastes. In Bourbon there's Old Forester. 

Have more than just a drink. Have 
one of the world's great tastes. 

"There is nothilfc better in the market." 



The original 
Chicken Tetrazzini 


v The original 
Steak Thrtare. 


Unfortunately, opera star Luisa 
Tetrazzini is more famous today for this 
creamy vegetable and spaghetti dish 
than for what, no doubt, inspired it. I ler 
incomparable swan song. What’s more, 
if a shortage of swans about 1920 hadn’t 
forced a last-minute recipe change to * 
chicken, today we’d all be enjoying 
Swan Tetrazzini. m 


This delicacy probably began with 
Genghis Khan's roving hordes about 1 100A.I). 
Meat stored under their saddle bags shredded. 
And was eaten raw. I Icatcd debates still rage 
over this, our hamburger’s ancestor. Specifi- 
cally, whether ancient history might have 
been altered if there had been a Burger Queen 
in Genghis’s hometown. 


m 1 The original 
Lobster Newberg. 

l About 1890, Dclmonico’s 

I Restaurant (N.Y.C) honored 
c one of its best patrons. A 1 r. Ben 
I Wenbcrg.hy naming this creamy 

p lo.bstersauce dish, “Lobster 

tVenherg." One evening, how- 
ever, a bitter quarrel erupted. 
And thereafter, Mr. Wenberg’s 
name was mud. TW dish 
fortunately was redubbed 
something slightly more 
appetizing. 



college basketball Kent Hannon 



Say it ain't 
so, Cliff! 

Alas, it may be. The nation's top 
schoolboys could be UCLA bound 

In a way this is a horror story. It in- 
I volves the long domination of col- 
lege basketball by UCLA, and the chill- 
ing fact is this: the Bruins may stay on 
top forever. Clues to this unsporting sit- 
uation abound. They include a ripening 
of interest in basketball at the high school 
level in California, the reluctance of lo- 
cally grown talent to leave the home 
slate and the discovery that three of the 
West Coast's many say the nation's — 
four outstanding high school seniors are 
threatening to enroll at UCLA en masse. 

The story begins on Last Vine in West 
Fresno, an unpaved, dead-end street with 
two junkyards and a scraggly field of 
corn down aways. Directly across from 
the corn is a tiny, one-story house where 
two very large adults and four over- 
sized children have trouble making life 
mellow on S5.000 a year. The section of 
town is so isolated that mailmen can 
reach it only by truck, but that might 
not be a bad thing. The daily mail is 
heavy at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ros- 
coe Pondexter Sr. It comes from such 
faraway places as Hawaii and Florida, 
where the Pondexters have no friends 
or relatives (no doubt the senders wish 
they did ). and all of it concerns their sec- 
ond son. Cliff. I le is 6' 7" and 230 pounds 
and he does things on the basketball 
floor like tipping in baskets from jump 
balls and dunking spectacularly when 
he wants to come out at the end of the 
game. He is something to see. and the 
curious have come to look. 

As many another Eastern basketball 
coach had done, Maryland's Lefty Dric- 
sell sent an assistant out merely to ask if a 
player like Pondexter would consider go- 
ing outside California to visit a campus. 
Well, probably he wouldn't. Would he 
consider Long Beach State, where Coach 
Jerry Tarkanian already has Cliff's older 
brother Rosette Jr.? Well. . . . 


Cliff is used to playing with Roscoe. 
They teamed for two years at San Joa- 
quin Memorial High School in Fresno 
and they became so effective that op- 
ponents began to think they were up 
against one guy who stood 13 feet tall, 
weighed 430 pounds and could outscorc 
and outrebound them all. which on oc- 
casions the brothers did. The two were 
so popular that to handle its crowds 
the school had to rent college arenas 
for nearly every home game. Roscoe 
closed out his career in 1971 as the high- 
est prep scorer in California history 
(2.288 points), and Cliff was on his way 
to breaking that record this season— he 
was averaging over 30 points a game — 
when who should arrive on the scene 
from the football squad but his young- 
er brother Sam (6' 3". 200 pounds) and 
some other teammates to balance the 
Panthers' scoring attack. 

In the six consecutive seasons that one 
or two Pondexter brothers have played 


for Coach Tom Cleary, Memorial has 
won 129 of 151 games. Roscoe. the ex- 
trovert. is now averaging 13 points a 
game at Long Beach State and is one 
strong reason why the team is ranked 
fourth in the country, but it is 18-year- 
old Cliff w ho has emerged as the more 
dominant figure of the two. Quiet and 
self-contained “You never know what 
he's thinking and lie'll never tell you 
straight,” says his mother, Mrs. Zeola 
Pondexter he keeps things to himself. 
Recently he played a game w hilc so weak- 
ened by the flu that he could not keep 
his hands from shaking during time-outs. 
Afterward. Cleary, who had not known 
his star was ill, apologized for his so-so 
game but then realized he had been 
fooled himself. Cliff had scored 32 points, 
grabbed 16 rebounds and handed out 
four assists. 

College recruiters have been saying 
all season that Cliff has only three peers 
in the country— Richard Washington of 


COLLEGF. BASKETBALL continued 


Benson Tech in Portland. Ore. and Lew- 
is Brown and Jackie Robinson of Vcr- 
bum Dei and Morningsidc high schools 
in the Los Angeles area. Washington 
and Brown are close to 7 feet tall and 
good shooters while Robinson is a ma- 
ture 6' 5" forward with excellent moves 
to the basket. 

Cliff's game is all-round and intim- 
idating. Built like an NFL defensive end. 
he dominates the whole court, whether 
powering in for a layup or violently 
snatching a defensive rebound. Because 
of his strength and leaping ability many 
college coaches feel he could remain at 
center in spite of being only 6' 1 ". They 
like the way he leans forward on de- 
fense ready as Bill Russell was— shoul- 
ders hunched in anticipation of a move 
on the basket. Like Russell. Cliff pre- 
vents many would-be shots by dipping 
as if to jump. Should the shot come any- 
way. he often blocks it in mid-flight. 

"Cliff Pondexter has the potential 
to challenge the world of the big men 
just as Sidney Wicks did.” says a UCLA 
recruiter, Frank Arnold. "Fie is a man 
among boys in high school, a better-than- 
average outside shooter and he is quick 
laterally with great explosion to the 
basket." 

When Cliff was a sophomore and Ros- 
coe a senior. Memorial finished 24-2. 
scored 100 points in seven consecutive 
games and knocked off Verbum Dei in 
a memorable upset. Lewis Brown was 
also a sophomore, and the Eagles were 
led by Raymond Lewis, who is present- 
ly the nation's second leading scorer at 
Los Angeles State. 

B> the time Roscoe graduated. Cliff 
was already two inches taller and 10 
pounds heavier than his brother and 
more than qualified to move down to 
the low post near the basket. On his 
own at last, he won his first statewide ac- 
claim in the annual Tournament of 
Champions in Oakland. Memorial was 
a late replacement for another school 
and so lightly regarded that it was put 
in the same bracket with Fremont FI igh 
of Oakland, winner of 1 7 straight games, 
and Bishop O'Dowd of Oakland. ^9-0 
But Memorial beat both teams and 
bree/ed through the championship game 
by 20 points. Cliff scored 72 points in 
the three games and was the obvious 
(though unofficial) MVP. 

Memorial was not as overpowering 
in a Christmas tournament this season 
at San Dimas in Southern California. 


but Cliff was. Memorial won only one 
game and Lewis Brown and Jackie Rob- 
inson squared off in the championship, 
but Cliff was voted Most Valuable Play- 
er for his 89 points and 31 rebounds in 
three games. 

The possibility that California high 
school basketball could become the best 
in the United Stales may come as a mild 
shock to people in Indiana. Kentucky. 
New York City. Philadelphia and Chica- 
go. But that is the trend. Although John 
Wooden recruits his share of out-of-state 
players, much of his talent comes right 
off the Los Angeles freeway system, 
which at the Wilshire Boulevard inter- 
change is less than a mile from UCLA's 
Pauley Pavilion. "I'm always surprised 
if a bright young California player de- 
cides to go out of state.” Wooden says. 

A lot of people in California are go- 
ing to be surprised if Wooden does not 
land Cliff Pondexter. Long Beach's Tar- 
kanian, who was Cleary's high school 
coach at San Joaquin Memorial mote 
than 15 years ago. could have an inside 
track but Cleary has misgivings about 
delivering his own prized pupil to Long 
Beach. Although the two get along fine. 
Tarkanian has never endorsed Cleary's 
win-but-not-ai-all-costs philosophy. A 
child of the ’50s who teaches ethnic his- 
tory and talks contemporary jive as fast 
as they can make it up, Cleary learned 
some harsh lessons about recruiting 
when he went through the rush w ith Ros- 
coe. While he refuses to favor one col- 
lege over another he does say. "I don't 
think Cliff could help but profit from 
the atmosphere and discipline at UCLA. 
I just want to see him develop into the 
player and the man I know he can be.” 

If UCLA lands Pondexter. it probably 
will get Jackie Robinson, too, since he 
and Cliff say they want to attend school 
together. And Richard Washington re- 
portedly is highly partial to UCLA. All 
of which sounds like the Alcindor-Wicks- 
Rowe act or is it the Walton-Wilkes- 
Farmer act all over again? 

Regardless of where he would like to 
see Cliff go to school. Cleary has had 
the good sense to have his star put off 
visits to the University of California. 
UCLA. USC and Long Beach State un- 
til after basketball season ends in March. 
Cal will be looked at merely because 
Cliff wants to stay in the state and he 
likes the Bay Area. USC has been om- 
nipresent. Assistant Coach Rex Hughes 
recently wrote the family a letter, drove 


almost 3C0 miles to see a meaningless 
game that Cliff did not even start be- 
cause he w'as late for a practice, and 
then drove back to Los Angeles the next 
morning. Long Beach has relied on big 
family gatherings like this season's 
Tournament of Champions in San Di- 
mas. Tarkanian and Roscoe flew to the 
games after beating Jacksonville in New 
York. They were in time to see Cliff 
play and to talk with his parents. 
UCLA's style has been quiet, almost 
cool. The Bruins know who they are 
and so does everybody else. 

The final word will come from Cliff 
himself. He does not read the mail is 
not terribly concerned with starling as 
a freshman and says he will simply go 
where he will be happiest. Things both 
brothers have said recently indicate that 
Roscoe and Cliff would like to es»ab- 
lish separate identities. Roscoe has a 
chance to be an All-Amcrica at Long 
Beach and he says he would like to be 
known just as Roscoe Pondextci for a 
while, to sec how it feels. The Pondex- 
ter Brothers will ride again, but per- 
haps apart. When Cliff was asked about 
UCLA recently he said: "They'll be very 
hard to say no to.” Which is the perfect 
ending to a horror story. 


THE WEEK 

by DAN LEVIN 


\A/r QT ”Fm sorry you had to come," 
VVLU I Washington Slate Coach 
George Raveling told reporters. "This set 
basketball back 50 years.” It was Wash- 
ington 58. Washington State 51 in a non- 
game that featured pace— snaillikc — and 
shooting- stone cold. Luckily for State's 
pride. Center Mike Dolvcn had 19 points 
in the first half; none of his teammates scored 
a field goal until the second. 

At Long Beach State the fourth-ranked 
49ers won their 59th and 60th straight at 
home, but Coach Jerry Tarkanian was talk- 
ing the blues. Against UC Santa Barbara 
State allowed a 20-point second-half lead 
to dwindle to five before digging in to win 
77-69. Gregarious Tarkanian set something 
of a personal record by keeping reporters 
waiting for 10 minutes after the game. "I 
told the boys how badly they played," he 
said later. "We had no concentration at 
all. but maybe we can learn from this." 
Long Beach also beat L.A. State 103-82. 

continued 
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“Sue dreaded raising her three children on social security alone. 
Then she discovered the Gift of Love lying in Bob’s desk drawer.” 



r 


“After Bob had suffered a fatal heart attack, I re- 
ceived a call from Sue, his wife, who wondered if a 
policy she had found in Bob's desk drawer was valid. 
I'll never forget the relief in her voice when 1 told 
her it was still in force. 



“Bob had paid only $58.45 on the policy months 
before, but Sue received more than $36,000. 
With the help of advisors, she set up a trust fund 
for the children. 



“Although there is nothing that can fill the void 
sorrow leaves in an empty heart, Bob's Gift of 
Love assured his family food on the table, a 
good education for his children, and dignity for 
his loved ones.” 

A true story. Only the names have been chanted. 


Lincoln National life insurance. The Gift of Love. 




Lincoln National 

lift INSURANCE COMPANY 



Lincoln National oilers lifo. accident and health, group, pensions and annuities 
An allihate. LNC Equity Sales Corporation, oilers Mutual Funds. See LNL's “Gilt ol Love" commercials on ABC. NBC and CBS-TV sports shows. 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


With No. I. though, all was well. The 
UCLA machine hummed along, running 
over 20th-rankcd USC 79-56 for its 62nd 
straight win. The score hardly told the sto- 
ry. For all purposes the game ended in the 
first half when SC shot a respectable nine 
for 18 and was blit/ed off the court by the 
Bruins, w ho were 20 for 29. Said John Wood- 
en. "Our pressure defense got to them. It 
created mistakes, and mistakes usually mean 
baskets for us. That run in the first half 
was the difference." 

At San Francisco and Santa Clara the 
West Coast Athletic Conference rivals were 
battening down for the storm. Both won 
twice. SF 87-83 and 89 66 over Nevada- 
Las Vegas and Ncvada-Rcno. Santa Clara 
75-52 and 95-78 over Reno and Vegas. Each 
has a 6-0 record, and this week they col- 
lide. Twice. 

1. UCLA (17-0) 2. LONG BEACH STATE (17-1) 

QQI ITU North Carolina State was 
U U U I M about to take Maryland for 
the second time thisscason and in celebration 
from the Wolfpack stands came . . Mary- 
land's victory song! "A-amcn. A-amcn." 
State's rooters shouted. Later State's coach. 
Norm Sloan, said. "I didn't know th:y knew 
that song." When 7’ 4" Tom Burleson col- 
lected three fouls in only seven minutes, 
and his replacement, Tim Stoddard, quick- 
ly totaled the same, Sloan was forced to an 
unfamiliar 2-3 /one defense. But it worked. 
"It's not because I'm so smart," Sloan said. 
"We only did it because of fouls." State 
won 89-78. David Thompson, who scored 
37 in Stale's earlier win over Maryland, this 
lime got 24. Burleson reentered the game 
to score 18 points, 14 of them in the sec- 
ond half. Later the Wolfpack downed Vir- 
ginia 64-59, and Maryland, having trou- 
ble again away from home, was upset by 
Duke 85-81. A-amcn. A-amen. 

Over at Chapel Hill a very different North 
Carolina was recovering from consecutive 
losses to Virginia and Maryland. The Tar 
Heels penetrated Wake Forest's tight /one 
defense and won 69-51. The key to their 
showing was strong outside shooting by 
Guards Darrell Elston. George Karl and 
Brad Hoffman, who had 15. 14 and 12 points. 

Way down yonder near New Orleans those 
sparks in the winter night came from Dwight 
Lamar of Southwestern Louisiana. He set 
a Southland Conference record with 23 
goals for 50 points, and his team, ranked 
13th nationally, hit 56' , from the field and 
won its 1 5th game in 16 starts with a 123-91 
sacking of Houston Baptist, l amar made 
23 of 38 field-goal attempts, many of them 
from beyond 20 feet, and he pitched in with 
seven assists and seven rebounds. "I enjoy 
our offense because it's wide open and al- 
lows for more scoring,” Lamar said. 

The week’s upset was suffered by sixth- 


ranked Alabama, a 95 -93 loser to Kentucky . 
The winning coach, Joe Hall, said, "There 
will be rejoicing throughout the Southeastern 
Conference because of this game. It proves 
they can be beaten, and it opens up the 
race again." Alabama, whose freshman Leon 
Douglas led all scorers with 34 points, shot 
59.7' ; from the field. Kev in Grevey had 33 
points for Kentucky, but the difference was 
free throws. Kentucky sank 17 of 20 while 
Alabama managed only seven of 17. Hall 
said, "This is the way these boys can play; 
these men, rather; they grew up tonight." 
Alabama rebounded against Mississippi 
State 96-86 while the Kentucky men were 
losing to Vanderbilt 83-76. 

Florida State buried South Florida. 95-53, 
and Coach Hugh Durham said, "For the 
first time we played like last year," when 
FSU went to the NCAA finals before los- 
ing to UCLA. Days later the Seminolcs 
played more like this year and lost to Vir- 
ginia Tech 91-82. Said a Tech player: "I'm 
sorry they weren't ranked higher, but our 
win should convince someone about our 
record, 13-2." Wake Forest was convinced, 
losing to Tech 71-67. Florida State revised 
its fortunes somewhat, besting Scion Hall 
80-61. 

1. N.c. STATE (16-0) 2. SW LOUISIANA (15-1) 

r A QT St. John's is playing livelier ball 
Lr\0 I than ever, beating Villanova 
and Army. The liveliest Redman of all is 
the team's best pro prospect. Bill Schaeffer, 
who scored 22 and 23 points in two games 
and grabbed 11 rebounds in the 87 77 win 
over Villanova. A 5’ 8' freshman named 
Frank Alagia came off the bench in that 
one to dazzle the Wildcats with behind-the- 
back passing and a newfound scoring touch. 
"It's easy for me," he said. "I've been prac- 
ticing since I was six years old." Said St. 
John's Coach Frank Mulzoff. "I've been 
using psychology with some of our young 
players and it works. We've become be- 
lievers. Now my kids feel we can match 
any other team in the country." 

At 12th-ranked Providence. Coach Dave 
Gavitt is using philosophy. He says, "I al- 
ways tell my players. ‘When you're having 
trouble putting the ball in the basket, you 
have to play good defense to win.'" Not 
Nietzsche, but it works. After beating Bos- 
ton College 73-64, the Friars trailed Niag- 
ara at the half 30 26. They had suffered 17 
turnovers. Later Gavitt would say, “Our 
defense saved us. That's what wc practice 
75' ; of the time, and I guess wc looked it 
in that first half." Providence started hit- 
ting, though, and went on to win 70-66. 

La Salle's fast break all but blew West- 
ern Kentucky right out of Philadelphia's 
Palestra 108-80. but the key was ice cream, 
not psychology or philosophy. Jim Crawford 
scored 21 and Coach Paul Wcsthcad knew 


it was coming. "At our meal he served the 
whole team ice cream." Westhead, said. 
"Then he went around and poured choc- 
olate sauce on it. When you sec him do some- 
thing like that you know he's ready to fly." 

Another flyer in Philadelphia was Penn, 
victor over Brown 88-60, Sophomore Ron 
Haiglcr scored 27 points and took 19 re- 
bounds. and Phil Hankinson got his 1,000th 
point, scoring 16 and being credited with 
12 rebounds and eight assists. 


1. PROVIDENCE (14-2) 2. ST. JOHN S (15-2) 


MIDWEST 


i was play- 
clean, precise 
game, but for the opposition the results were 
rough. After losing 81-64 to the Gophers. 
Wisconsin Coach John Powlesssaid, ’ ’We've 
had three games this season when we've 
been blown off the floor, once at UCLA, 
our earlier game at Minnesota, and now 
this one." The next lamb led to slaughter 
was Purdue. Its solid 12-4 record was no 
big help as Minnesota won easily, 70-53. 
outrebounding the Boilermakers 54 35 and 
at one point outscoring them 18 I. The big 
confrontation with Ohio State was paling 
into insignificance. More to the point will 
be Minnesota and Indiana head to head. 
The Hoosiers easily took Northwestern 
83-65 to hold their lead in the Big Ten. 

When Iowa's Kevin Kunncrt came down 
with his 17th rebound to break a school ca- 
reer record, the game did not stop for a pre- 
sentation. It stopped with three seconds left 
when Kunncrt was lying flat on the floor, 
the result of an unscheduled meeting with 
the fist of Michigan's John Lockard. It was 
a rugged game all around. Once Michigan 
Coach Johnny Orr seemed about to punch 
an official but was restrained by an assis- 
tant. "He'd have been out of basketball 


for good." said Iowa Coach Dick Schultz. 
Oh yes, Iowa won 75-68. 

Marquette took DcPaul 70 55. but Coach 
Al McGuire was not smiling. At one point 
DePaul tossed in 1 1 straight points, and Mc- 
Guire called lime out, When the team gath- 
ered around he glared at his players but 
never said a word. “I wanted to show them 
there really is something to coaching," he 
said later. "It was garbage time, or agent's 
time, or something," he added, referring to 
his team's infatuation with what might be 
in the pros next year rather than with what 
is right now in this college season. 

Missouri threw a scare into Coach Norm 
Stewart. With his team down by as many 
as eight points to Oklahoma State. Stewart 
assigned A I Eberhard to guard Kevin Fitz- 
gerald, who had been popping the ball in 
from 15 feet. State's bubble burst, Missouri 
went on to score nine points in one 48-scc- 
ond period and won 85 -73. 


1. MINNESOTA (15-2) 2. MARQUETTE (16-2) 
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THE KIND OF CAR EVERYONE’S 
TRYING TO BUILD 



Car makers hold one truth to be self- 
evident: give people what they want and sell a 
lot of cars. 

That was easy when people wanted 
plenty of chrome or vinyl roofs. But now they’re 
demanding safer, better-handling cars. Shorter, 
more maneuverable cars. Stronger cars. 

Volvo met these demands long ago. 
Because we’ve always tried to give people what 
they need, whether they asked for it or not. 

Faced with an outcry for safer cars, some 
hardtops are turning into “pillared hardtops! In 
plain English, sedans. 

Volvo never made a hardtop, because 
we’ve always believed sedans with six steel 
pillars are safer. 

And we haven’t just settled for the 
stronger bumpers that the law demands this year. 
In 1966, we began building front and rear ends 
which absorb the impact of a collision instead of 
passing it on to the passenger compartment. 

In 1969, we made a rear window 
defroster standard. 

Disc brakes are now the rage. So you’ll 
find them on the front wheels of several 73 cars. 
For some time, Volvo’s had power-assisted disc 
brakes on all four wheels. 

Now that there’s a demand for better- 
handling cars, some floating living rooms are 
coming down to earth. A few makers are 
replacing their front sofa with bucket seats. 
Others have discovered radial tires. One is even 
offering a firmer. “European style" suspension. 

All these are standard on Volvo. 


(Our fully-reclining buckets have adjustable back 
supports. We figure you’ll handle your car better 
if it handles you better.) 

If you’re looking for a shorter, more 
maneuverable car, you’ll find many to choose 
from. But try to find one as short as Volvo with 
room lor a six-loot-six driver, plenty of leg and 
head room for adults in back, and the trunk space 
of many ’big’’ cars. 

Most people want their cars to last 
longer. So makers who used to talk style are 
talking about unitized bodies and rustproofing. 

Every Volvo body since 1944 has 
been welded in one piece. We protect it with six 
coats of rustproofing, primer and paint. And two 
different undercoatmgs. 

Our fuel-injected engine is prepared for 
the worst, too. We ran it the equivalent of 
10,000 miles at full throttle without a break. 

It didn’t break. 

We spent five years designing and testing 
the Volvo 144. And improved it every year 
since we introduced it in 1966. 

You just don’t build a car like Volvo 
overnight. 

No matter how hard you try. 



VOLVO 



Superstar Posters from Sports Illustrated 


Please send me the new Superstar posters I've 
checked on the right at $2.00 each or at your special 
offer of 3 for $5.00 (and $1.50 for each additional 
poster). I've indicated how many of each I want 


I enclose $ 


_for_ 


_ posters, 


plus 50c to cover postage and handling 
□ Cash □ Check □ Money Order 

Note. These big full-color posters measure 2 ft x 3 ft 
and are rolled and shipped in crush-proof tubes to 
prevent damage. 

Sports Illustrated 

P.0. Box 149. Holmes. Pa 19043 


(Please alio* 4 weeks tor delivery) 


□ Wilt Chamberlain 7B1 

□ Walt Frazier 9B2 

□ John Havlicek 3B1 

□ Connie Hawkins 14B42 

□ Spencer Haywood 15B24 

□ Kareem Abdul- Jabbar 8B1 

□ Bob Lanier 6B1 

□ Pete Maravich 1B1 

□ Willis Reed 9B3 

□ Oscar Robertson 882 

□ Nate Thurmond 13B1 

□ Jerry West 7B2 

□ Joe Frazier 4016 

□ Arnold Palmer 779 

□ Mark Spitz 4022 

□ Phil Esposito 1H3 

□ Bobby OrrlHl 

□ Johnny Bench 3N4 

□ Willie Mays6N2 

□ TomSeaver6Nl 


□ Lem Barney 6N20 

□ Fred Biletnikoff 9A25 

□ George Blanda 9A16 

□ Terry Bradshaw 13N 12 

□ John Brockington 7N42 

□ John Brodie 15N12 

□ Larry Brown 16N43 

□ Dick Butkus S3N51 

□ Larry Csonka 7A39 

□ Mike Curtis 2N32 

□ Len Dawson 6A16 

□ Carl Eller 9N81 

□ Roman Gabriel S8N18 

□ BobGriese 7A12 

□ John Hadl 10A21 

□ Ben Hawkins 12N18 

□ Bob Hayes 5N22 

□ Ron Johnson 1 1N30 

□ Sonny Jurgensen 16N9 

□ Leroy Kelly 4N44 

□ Greg Landry 6N 11 

□ Bob Lilly 5N74 


□ Floyd Little 4A44 

□ Spider Lockhart 1 1N43 

□ Archie Manning 10N8 

□ Tom Matte 2N41 

□ Don Maynard 8A13 

□ Craig Morton 5N 14 

□ Joe Namath S8A12 

□ Ray Nitschke 7N66 

□ Tommy Nobis 1N60 

□ Merlin Olsen 8N74 

□ Alan Page 9N88 

□ Jim Plunkett 1A16 

□ Andy Russell 13N34 

□ Dennis Shaw 2A 16 

□ 0. J. Simpson 2A36 

□ Jackie Smith 14N81 

□ Bart Starr 7N 15 

□ Roger Staubach 5N 12 

□ Charlie Taylor 16N42 
U Otis Taylor 6A89 

□ Paul Warfield 7A42 

□ Gene Washington 15N18 



swimming Morton Sharnik 


That old sinking feeling 

Blacks lack buoyancy, as Dr. James Haines has demonstrated, but his 
Morehouse College swimmers have overcome gravity and the opposition 


I n the water the Morehouse Tiger 
Sharks live up to their awesome nick- 
name: they are, beyond a doubt, the 
best black-college swimming team in the 
nation. But on the road they look more 
like the Morehouse Sardines, traveling 
with 15 swimmers, one diver and one 
extra-large coach packed into three sta- 
tion wagons. And it was in this com- 
pressed fashion that they departed At- 
lanta one morning last month for the 
173-mile t r ip to Montgomery, where they 
would swim Alabama State and record 
their 1 10th victory in 1 15 meets. 

But winners do not complain. At least, 
not those who perform for the impos- 
ing Dr. James Haines, who is both swim- 
ming coach and head of the Morehouse 
physical education department. 

“It’s a matter of perspective,’’ explains 
the 6'4", 225-pound Haines. “My swim- 
mers know they arc not Mark Spit/. 
And I certainly am not Dr. Counsilman. 
We are simply the biggest fish in a very 
small pond.” From Haines' point of view 
this situation will prevail until he has 
produced world-class swimmers, black 
Olympians. (There was only one black 
finalist at Munich, Enilh Brigitha of The 
Netherlands. ) The modest appraisal also 
reflects Morehouse tradition. The school 
prides itself on its long, illustrious rec- 
ord of academic achievement rather than 
the records of its teams. Intellectual ar- 
rogance is the way those at rival black 
schools describe it. As the saying goes, 
you can always tell a Morehouse man, 
but you can never tell him a damn thing. 


Be it pride or arrogance. Morehouse has 
grounds for its pretensions. Sixty-two 
percent of its faculty have doctorates 
(Haines’ is from Springfield), more than 
any other black college oi university in 
the country. 

Any reference to alumni automatically 
begins with Nobel Prizewinner Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr., and includes De- 
troit Judge (ieorge Crockett, Julian 
Bond (a former backstroker for Haines) 
and Historian Lerone Bennett. As an 
afterthought, long after, Donn Clenden- 
on, the ex-New York Met and World 
Scries hero, will be identified as a More- 
house man. Art Walker, Olympic triple- 
jumper, is usually overlooked. “You 
could call Morehouse the black Har- 
vard,’’ said an alumnus recently, trying 
to define the character of the 105-year- 
old college. “You’re close, brother, but 
confused,” interrupted a young grad. 
“Harvard is the honky Morehouse.” 

In any event the student body is wild 
about the swimming team. As many as 
X00 of the 1,150 students jam the pool 
for meets, and there is talk of knocking 


out a wall so additional bleachers can 
be erected. 

“The idea of black swimmers was so 
new, so revolutionary that at first the 
fans didn't know a hot time for the 100 
from a squeeze bunt,” says Haines. “All 
they knew was that we were winners 
but that was enough.” For the other 
members of the Southern Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference it is too much. 
Morehouse has won the league cham- 
pionship 13 times in the 15 years it has 
had a swimming team. 

No one in the SIAC is more frus- 
trated than Alabama Stale’s Freddie 
Wyckoff. “Beat Dr. Haines and you've 
taken a chunk out of a legend." says 
Wyckofi", who has been trying without 
success for 1 1 years, four as a swimmer 
and seven as a coach. “When I whip 
Morehouse, I'm going to quit. It’s my 
goal. My one goal. Everybody's aim in 
the SIAC is to beat Morehouse and Doc 
Haines. But I'm the one that's going to 
do it.’’ 

Just before his most recent attempt 
Wyckoff felt that early retirement was 

continued 



BREASTSTROKER GERALD OLIVER BRAIDS HIS HAIR TO "FEEL THE WATER," BUT COACH HAINES RARELY UPBRAIDS HIS TIGER SHARKS 
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SWIMMING continued 


at hand. In fact, he claimed to have his 
letter of resignation written. Wyckoff was 
even more certain that his day had come 
when the Christmas-fat Morehouse 
swimmers got out of their station wag- 
ons. Indeed, he was so delighted that 
he began what Morehouse men call 
"woofing." Now woofing can be many 
things. In this instance, it was pure psy- 
chological warfare, as opposed to the 
jive lying that Texas Southern gets into 
when its swimmers and coach claim that 
Morehouse is afraid to put its laurels 
on the line and schedule them. 

“Hi, Coach, tough trip?” said Wyck- 
off. beaming. "As a matter of fact. 
Freddie, it was very pleasant, only took 
us2'/i hours," replied Haines, exaggerat- 
ing amiably. “By the way. how's that 
good diver of yours? He ought to be 
graduated by now." "Oh. you mean my 
national-caliber man " replied Wyckoff, 
improving his diver's ranking several 
notches. "He has two more years of 
eligibility, so I'm going to keep him 
over for his master's." 

The noon meal, less than two hours 
before the meet, was bountiful and very 
heavy: ham, yams, peas and bread. 
"Morehouse, eat up!" Wyckoff bel- 
lowed. “Be my guests. Have seconds. 
Yes, sir, I do believe this is my day." 

But the best-laid tables can come to 
naught, which is what happened to 
WyckofTs. He had figured Haines would 
case up in the 400-mctcr medley relay, 
the first event, and load up for the 400 
freestyle relay, the last. It did not work 
out that way. Haines sent his Pistols 
(his aces) out to win the medley. Back- 
strokcr Joe Lebron. "the Rose of Span- 
ish Harlem," opened up a lead of half 
the length of the pool and the race was 
never in doubt. 

Haines gave State the 1.000. saving 
his best swimmers for the 500 and 
200. That was not the way Freddie Wyck- 
olT had it figured. State's white dis- 
tance man was a good one. "but I'm 
going to put my Pistols on him and 
shut him out in the 500," said Haines. 
It was a triumph of physical unfitness. 
Although neither Winston Mardis of 
Chicago, one of what Haines calls his 
Midwestern Mobsters, nor Byron Rich- 
ardson. a New York Slick from Ja- 
maica, had spent much time in the 
pool the previous month, they went one- 
two in the 500. The shocker came, how- 
ever. when Gerald Oliver, a University 
of Michigan ’r’ isfer, won the 200 breast- 


stroke. With his chin whiskers, Oliver 
resembled Lenin biting into a bad an- 
chovy as he gulped for air, but he set 
a pool record of 2:46.9. 

Andrew Brown, a high school All- 
America at Williston (Mass.) Academy, 
won the 50 and the 100 — establishing a 
pool record ofO:58 in the latter - making 
the score Morehouse 42, Alabama Stale 
11. A bit later Haines called a bait to the 
slaughter. "Now we can’t lose, so let’s 
leave them some pride." he said. "That's 
something the black schools haven’t 
learned yet. The courtesies. You don't 
pile it on when you have a meet won." 
With that Haines called to his diver, Dor- 
sey Hillard, an engineering student who 
was doing his homework, and told him to 
stick with his book. Morehouse would al- 
low Slate's "national-caliber" diver to 
put on an exhibition. Haines would for- 
feit. But even while trying to hold down 
the score Morehouse won the 400 free- 
style relay with a dud team and took the 
meet 68-40. 

"I don't know how you do it. but you 
won again," said Wyckoff. "Congrat- 
ulations. Looks like you're going to grab 
another title." 

How Haines does it is a question a 
lot of schools have asked. "It is just a 
matter of having an excellent feeder sys- 
tem," he says. His talent is fed in by his 
former swimmers in New York and the 
Midwest. "I stay away from the creek 
swimmers,” says Haines. "When a 
Morehouse man in the South tells me 
there's a kid in his town who can really 
do it. I know he is not a competition 
swimmer. Kinesthetically, the kid can't 
make it. It takes competitive swimming 
and first-class training, and you don't 
gel that paddling around in creeks." 

Even so. some of his Pistols are walk- 
ons or close to it, like Gerald Oliver. 
"At Michigan I swam for an excellent 
coach," he says. "A great man but I 
was a hired hand. A freak. A black swim- 
mer! At Morehouse swimming is just 
an extracurricular activity not my pri- 
mary function. An all-black environment 
is probably just as unnatural as the w hit- 
er-than-whitc ones at the big schools, 
but many of us need the security of a 
black environment today." Darryl Ol- 
iver, a transfer from Williams, had come 
to Morehouse for the same reason, and 
to swim for Haines. 

"Dr. Haines is a man we can identify 
with," says Captain Mike Wright. "He's 
the Big Daddy. He's really too busy to 


give us the time we need, but then he'll 
come down nights and on weekends to 
open the pool. He does it all. Helps us 
with our problems, gets us out of jail, 
and keeps us at the books." 

What he does not do is allow his sw im- 
mers to cuss. Not so much as a damn is 
said in his presence. Nor are they al- 
lowed to call him Pinky, which was 
Haines’ nickname when be played base- 
ball with Josh Gibson on the Homestead 
Grays and during his brief stint with 
the Globetrotters. 

In a large way, Haines has become 
an institution on campus. He not only 
founded the swimming team but lob- 
bied successfully for the pool. A new 
field house was planned 17 years ago, 
but without provision for a pool. It was 
not surprising: blacks just were not sw im- 
rners "There were a w hole bunch of the- 
ories that I don't believe would hold up 
under the microscope," says Haines. 
"Like their bone density was wrong, or 
the fat-to-muscle ratio was unfavorable." 

These theories were as well-founded 
as the one Gerald Oliver heard a TV per- 
sonality spout and that made him de- 
termined to become a swimmer rather 
than a basketball player: blacks can't 
swim because there are too many croc- 
odiles in the Congo. What is evidently 
true is that blacks are not buoyant. At 
Morehouse, Haines tested 841 subjects 
in the Red Cross jellyfish float. The out- 
come was that 73 r , couldn't. 

"The results were purely descriptive, 
not inferential." says Haines. "I don't 
know why they were sinkers, but they 
were." Since then he has conducted what 
he calls "randomization tests" at More- 
house and during his two years in Af- 
rica as bead of ibe pliys-ed department 
at the University of Nigeria. These bore 
out his original conclusion— blacks lack 
buoyancy. In 1967 Haines presented his 
findings in a paper entitled The Inci- 
dence of Specific Gravity as Found Antony 
Selected Negro College Males. 

Despite this sinking feeling. Haines is 
optimistic about the future of black 
Olympic swimmers. "All other factors 
being equal, we shall overcome.” he says. 
And he wants to be the man behind the 
first black man named to the U.S. Olym- 
pic swimming team. 

"Do that and the U.S. Government 
will designate you a natural resource, 
like the Brazilians did with Pele."woofed 
Haines' son Skip. "I'll buy that." said 
Haines. end 
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Something for 
menthol smokers 
to think about* 


There are menthol cigarettes and there are menthol cigarettes. And if 
you’re a menthol smoker you certainly know by now which one you really 
enjoy smoking. 

So what makes us think we ll ever get a crack at switching you? 

Well, we Ye going to try. 

Because if you’re like a lot of cigarette smokers these days, you're probably 
concerned about the ‘tar’ and nicotine stories you’ve been hearing. 

Frankly, if a cigarette is going to bring you flavor, it's also going to bring you 
smoke. And where there's smoke, there has to be ‘tar.’ In fact, in most cigarettes, the 
more flavor, the more ’tar.’ Except for Vantage. 

You must know that Vantage cigarettes have a special filter which reduces ‘tar’ 
and nicotine without destroying flavor. 

What you may not know is that Vantage is also available in menthol. 

Not surprisingly, what separates Vantage Menthol from ordinary menthols is 
that Vantage Menthol gives you all the flavor you want, with a lot less of the ‘tar’ and 
the nicotine that you probably don’t want. 

Now Vantage Menthol is not the lowest ‘tar’ 
and nicotine menthol you’ll find. It’s simply the 
lowest one you 'll enjoy smoking. 

Since you’re the best judge of what you like 
about menthol cigarettes, don’t just take our word 
for it. 

Try a pack of Vantage Menthol and then 
you’ll know for sure. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Filter and Menthol: 12 mg.'Tar". 0.9 mg.nicotine-av. per cigarette. FTC Report Aug. 72. 




In the past it was usually UCLA and USC who produced the best players, but now 
the big gun on the West Coast is Stanford, led by Alex Mayer. Still, it's . . . 

Strictly a California affair 


S omething good has come out of the 
Nielsen ratings, that audience- 
measuring system used by the television 
networks to justify keeping the chaff and 
throwing out the wheat. It seems that 
Arthur C. Nielsen, before he went out 
into the nation's bedrooms and started 
counting all those pajama-clad Johnny 
Carson freaks, was a tennis player at 
the University of Wisconsin, class of 
1918. His son played there, too. Five 
years ago Nielsen, now in his 70s but 
still a twice-a-weck doubles player, 
served up 52,156,500 of his marketing- 
research profits to build a tennis Taj 
Mahal ai his alma mater. Today it ranks 
as the fourth wonder of the racket world, 
just behind Ken Rosevvall’s backhand. 
Ken Rosewall's longevity and Ken Rose- 
wall's bank account. 

Nielsen Tennis Stadium has 12 indoor 
courts, six squash courts and a gallery 
in w hich spectators can move easily from 
match to match. The lighting is good, 
the resilient asphalt surface gives a true 
bounce and the ceiling is high. Maybe 
best of all, fans can sit in living-room 
comfort and watch play on the featured 


No. 5 court through a glass wall -splen- 
did for those used to second-guessing 
line calls from high up in Section Q. 
The building seems suited for something 
grander than a tennis clinic for faculty 
wives, and last weekend that something 
was tried, the first— and perhaps last- 
annual Intercollegiate Indoor Team 
Championship. 

After four days and approximately 
S2, 100 worth of optic yellow balls, the 
winner Sunday afternoon, believe it or 
not. was a team having a slight con- 
nection with the State of Wisconsin 
Stanford. The No. 6 man for Stanford, 
freshman John Whillinger. is from Nee- 
nah. Wis., where he grew up across 
the street from an indoor court. The 
Cardinals beat L'CLA in the final 6-3, 
and their compact, quick little No. I 
player. Alex Mayer, beat UCLA's Jelf 
Austin 7-6, 3-6, 6-3 in the feature 
match. 

Perhaps because last weekend also 
happened to be the opening of the stur- 
geon-spearing season on Lake Winne- 
bago, a disappointingly small number 
of people showed up at Nielsen to buy 


the 25c "Love Is Our Racket" buttons 
and watch the good competition. Coca- 
Cola made a 57.500 contribution and 
each of the 16 competing schools put 
up a S750 entry fee, but the lack of spec- 
tator interest might make that money 
difficult to get next year. 

This is how the tournament worked. 
The field included eight All-Americas, 
but the lowly No. 6 men on each squad 
were just as important as the stars be- 
cause the competition was team versus 
team. Six singles matches and three dou- 
bles matches were played in each round, 
each match counting one point. "You're 
battling depth in this, tournament," said 
Wisconsin Coach Denny Schackler. "A 
team has to be five and six deep to win 
here." The host Badgers proved to be 
about as deep as a wading pool and 
lost in the first round to Southern Meth- 
odist 9 0. winning only two sets. 

The top seven teams from last year's 
NCAA tournament were entered but, 
sadly, a number of outstanding individ- 
uals — enough to draw crowds even in 
Wisconsin — were absent. Michigan's 
Freddy DeJesus. the best player out of 
continued 
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Two days after he got 
his piece of the Rock, 
Paul Keller invited his 
mother-in-law for 
the weekend. 


Paul had been avoiding his 
mother-in-law. 

Because he was afraid that she’d 
bring up the subject of insurance. 
And quiz him about what would 
happen to his income if he 
got sick. 

The very mention of her name 
gave him the jitters. 

Till he got his piece of the Rock, a 
Prudential Disability Income Policy. 


His Prudential representative 

showed him how Prudential could 
help protecthis income if he 
was unable to work due to 
sickness or injury. 

If worries about protecting your 
income have you hiding from 
vour mother-in-law, talk to a 
Prudential representative soon. 

A piece of the Rock could do wonders 
for your relationship. 


Own a piece of the Rock 



Prudential 



TENNIS continued 


Puerto Rico since Charlie Pasarell, 
stayed home with the flu. Columbia 
freshman Vitas Gerulaitis, one of the 
country's top juniors, chose to play in a 
European tournament. Stanford All- 
America Chico Hagey still nursed a bro- 
ken leg, suffered on the first point of 
his match last year at Forest Hills. If it 
had not been for pro signings, Erik Van 
Dillcn, a senior at USC, would have 
been there, as would Brian Gottfried, a 
junior at Trinity, Jimmy Connors, a ju- 
nior at UCLA, and Stanford’s Leonard 
Roscoc Tanner III. 

Still, there were some excellent, if little- 
known, players there in Nielsen Stadium 
last week battling for points rather than 
dollars: Michigan's Victor Amaya, a 
hulk with a gut-busting serve; a Dutch- 
man playing for Tennessee: an English- 
man for USC; an Australian for SMU; 
and a South African for UCLA. But 
the best of all was Stanford's Mayer, the 
son of a New Jersey tennis pro and the 
odds-on favorite to win the collegiate 


singles championship this June at Prince- 
ton University. 

Mayer gives the impression of being 
compulsively neat, the type of guy who 
before going to bed at night arranges 
his change on the dresser, nickels, dimes 
and quarters in separate stacks. His ten- 
nis whites are always Rinso bright. He 
wears a little towel hanging over his right 
front pocket and wipes his hands on 
that rather than on his shorts like the 
slobs. Why, the very contours of his alu- 
minum racket and handsome face are 
modern and neat. Naturally, his game 
is precision. Mayer’s volleys seem to land 
exactly six millimeters this side of the 
line. But hew human. He grumbles — and 
sometimes bellows — at himself on the 
court and he is cocky enough off it to 
annoy some of his opponents. And his 
friends call him Sandy, not Alex. 

Mayer is just a junior and played No. 
2 for Stanford last year behind Tanner — 
but not far behind. He won four tour- 
naments at the end of the season — Ojai, 


Husky Invitational, Mountain View In- 
vitational and California State— beating 
Tanner in the last two. He lost in the 
NCAA semifinals but, teamed with Tan- 
ner, won the doubles. He had a good 
summer and winter including a win over 
pro rookie Dick Stockton, and is now a 
polished, sound percentage player who 
should make a very good pro. 

"It would take one of the better play- 
ers in the country — you've got to be 
in the top echelon, I think — to beat 
Alex now,” said USC Coach George 
Toley. “If you don’t put him away 
early, by the third shot he has cul- 
tivated position on you.” 

Mayer just mowed down his oppo- 
sition at Nielsen and so did Stanford. 
North Carolina got blitzed 9-0 in the 
first round as Mayer beat All-America 
Fred McNair 6-3, 6-3. Trinity, a mere 
shadow of the team that won the NCAA 
title last June, was smashed 8-1 — the one 
point coming when Stanford defaulted 
a doubles match early Saturday morning 


Meet America’s new 

Dart Sport Omvertriple. 



.For openers, it’s a five-passenger car. 9 

One of the roomiest in its class. And one of the easiest ^.Fltp yourself into a wagon, 
to take care of. How so? The standard Electronic Ignition How? Simple. Order the optional fold-down 
System eliminates points and condenser and is virtually 
maintenance-free, it cuts down recommended spark 
plug changes to once every 18,000 miles. (Some other 
cars recommend changes every 6,000 or 12,000 
miles.) Electronic Ignition System. Score one for Dodge. 


rear seat, and the whole thing flips flat in 
seconds. Instant cargo space. Six and a half 
feet long. Fully carpeted. Okay, start stowir, 
stuff you could never fit in the trunk of ap 
ordinary car. Score two for Dodge. 


EXTRA CARE IN ENGINEERING MAKES A DIFFERENCE IN DODGE.. .DEPEND ON IT. 


so the squad could go back to its lake- 
side hotel and rest up for the semifinal 
duel with old friend USC. Mayer beat 
Trinity No. 1 John Burrman 6-0, 6-2. 

UCLA was in the easier half of the 
draw. The Bruins beat Columbia 9-0 and 
Michigan 8-1, then whipped surprising 
SMU in the semis 7-2. SMU a tennis 
power? A look at the roster provided 
the reason: five Californians, one Aus- 
tralian and an Aussie coach. Not a Texan 
in the lot — and probably no Methodists 
either. 

The semifinal between Stanford and 
USC was the best meeting of the tour- 
nament and showed why the coaches 
were unanimous in praise of the whole 
affair. USC’s Toley and Stanford’s young 
Dick Gould stayed down in the cata- 
combs beneath the gallery. In a matter 
of seconds they could see all six singles 
matches, scurrying back and forth along 
the corridor like two nurses with dying 
patients in six wards. Whenever the play- 
ers changed sides the coaches were al- 


lowed — as they are at many college dual 
meets — to talk to them. 

Toley, whose Trojan teams have won 
nine collegiate championships, changed 
the order of his lineup slightly, then for- 
feited a singles match to save a slightly 
injured player for doubles (where he 
would not have to cover as much ground) 
and pulled every other legal trick he 
could think of to topple Stanford. 

“Toley has earned everybody’s respect 
by the way he does things,” said Mich- 
igan State Coach Stan Drobac. “Have 
you ever seen the guy upset? He han- 
dles everything with consummate ease 
and his players are the same. I’ve picked 
his brain for 16 years. Every chance 1 
get I talk to him.” 

But Gould of Stanford, a buddy to his 
players, a terrific recruiter and appar- 
ently no slouch at strategy either, had 
the upper hand this day, even without 
the injured All-America, Hagey (USC 
was also beset by injury and had to play 
without freshman Mike Wayman, who 


sprained his ankle the night before). 
Mayer continued his waltz through the 
singles battles, beating Raul Ramirez, a 
sophomore from Baja California, 6-2, 
6-3. No. 2 Jim Delaney had a tough 
fight with USC’s Mike Machette but won 
in straight sets. John Andrews and Sashi 
Menon then won for the Trojans. 

Stanford won the No. 5 singles in a 
tough three-setter, which with a surprise 
victory in first doubles and the forfeited 
singles put the team match away 6-3. 
The favored USC pair of Ramirez and 
Machette lost to Stanford’s Gery Gros- 
limond and Rick Fisher 6-4, 6-3. 

Collegiate tennis used to be strictly a 
Los Angeles affair, UCLA or USC win- 
ning every year, but Stanford has now 
made it a California affair. The three 
powerhouses will meet again in dual 
meets, then again in the Pacific Eight 
tournament and finally at the NCAA 
tournament in June. As Gould said af- 
ter his team had finished off USC: 
“That’s only Round One.” end 



Oodge Trucks 


Dodge 


•.With the twist of a wrist, you’ve got a sun roof convertible. 


Look, ma, one hand. Thai’s how easy it is to crank back the solid secure metal sun 
roof and look up and laugh at the sun. What an option. It gives you the sun in the 
morning and the moon at night. The sky’s the limit. Score three for Dodge. 


READ ABOUT DART SPORT’S FREE VINYL ROOF OFFER. 

That’s right— when you buy a Dart Sport specially equipped with an up and over tape stripe, deluxe bumper guards and wheel covers, whitewall tires, an all-vinyl 
bench seat and an Interior Decor Group, your Dodge Dealer can give you the vinyl roof free because Dodge doesn't charge him for it. Score an extra point for Dodge. 





SLEEPS 6TO 8 
AND GOES 
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That was the little boat that took the 
intrepid foursome off into the un tracked 
vastness of that dark and adventurous 
frontier , innermost Florida. The trouble 
was, they kept running around in circles 

by FRANK DEFORD 


# c met at the Hertz counter at the Tampa air- 
port. None or us had ever been into the heart 
w of darkest Florida before and, as a consequence, 
nobody had the urge to say anything wry that would be 
regretted later. There was my fragile wife Carol, my friend 

Pat M , who brought his wife Georgie and his new 

camera with the zoom lens, although not necessarily in 
that order. For the record, let it be noted that the three of 
my associates were no more experienced around boats 
than 1 Was. continued 
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GUUB, GLtlt 


We brought along food and suntan lotion. They were 
at the top of our list, along with gin, bourbon and beer. 
So we had, actually, five things at the top of our list; six, 
if you count tonic. For food, we leaned toward cheese crack- 
ers, peanuts and Hostess Twinkies. 

We also brought reading material, hats, rubber-soled 
shoes and bug spray. Finally, in a very good deal, I was 
able to obtain 250 postcards at must-sell prices from an 
overstocked Apollo backup crew. These postcards were 
carried with us on every step of our historic journey, and 
would make ideal high-priced gifts for loved ones. 

Oh, yes. There was one other thing we brought on 
board our boat that I feel it only fair to tell you about: 
Ken Gumtow. Ken had been piloting freighters on the 
Great Lakes for about 30 years, as well as navigating var- 
ious other tricky waterways all over America. He is a 
skilled, experienced, able, resourceful captain. If you 
thought for a minute that I, or the beautiful mother of my 

children, or that cither of the M s was going to get 

near a boat without our very own captain, then you just 
don't understand. If God had wanted me to be daring, he 
would have named me Tenzing Norgay. 

We cast off on a Sunday from Cape Coral, near Fort 
Myers on the southwest Florida coast. It was a beautiful 
sunshiny day in the Sunshine State. The boat we were 
aboard was half houseboat, half sport-fisherman, as un- 
likely as such a combination may sound, a model called 
the Cutter made by the Cargile company in Tennessee. It 
was 28 feet long and could do about 30 mph or 30 knots, 
one or the other. And that is good enough for me. Our Cut- 
ter, otherwise unnamed, was leased through a company 
called Hiawatha Valley/Hiawatha Hills, whose main prop- 
erty is a large year-round resort on the Mississippi River 
near Alma, Wis. If you are inspired enough by this saga 
to want to rent a Cutter (or some other comparable mod- 
el). Hiawatha is P.O. Box 125, Alma, Wis. 54610. 

Our journey was planned to take us from Cape Coral, 
out into the Gulf of Mexico, to Captiva Island; back in- 
land on Monday, up the Caloosahatchee River-Canal to 
Clewiston; then around the rim of Lake Okeechobee to 
Stuart via the St. Lucie River-Canal, and down the inland 
waterway to Palm Beach for Tuesday night. The next day 
we would retrace most of the previous day’s route back to 
Indiantown, then Thursday cut across the middle of Okee- 
chobee and up the Kissimmee River to near Lake Wales. 
After a day’s old-fashioned motorcar trip to Disney World 
and back, a last boat trek would carry us to Tohopekaliga 
Lake, near Orlando, our final destination. A busy and ac- 
tion-packed week. 

I would not necessarily recommend this particular cruise, 
but we were consciously trying to do a little of everything. 
Thus, we saw both Florida coasts and the most varied in- 
land waterways; we had to handle the boat under the 
most diverse conditions a novice should dare attempt; we 
saw Flprida at its beautiful best and at its scruffiest; we 
fished, shelled, swam and — but for two uncharitable thun- 
derstorms — would have gotten in some tennis as well. For 
sheer sightseeing we managed such extremes as Fanta- 
syland and Worth Avenue, Palm Beach — and had we been 
absolutely determined to jam more in there was the op- 
portunity for jai alai, the trotters and any number of ma- 



rine worlds or snake farms, parrot lands and salad bars. 
But we did feed marshmallows and cheese crackers to a 
friendly wild alligator and we ran across John Glenn at a 
seafood buffet table. 

I cannot guarantee that all of this will happen to you if 
you take a boat trip since the alligator may have moved 
and I have absolutely no assurance where John Glenn is 
going to dine in the months ahead. Nonetheless, I do sus- 
pect that if you undertake something as loony as this, equiv- 
alent experiences are virtually bound to occur. And you 
might have an even better time if you plan a 
trip around your specific interests: a 
fishing cruise, for example, working 


all the best spots. Gulf Coast to Atlantic; a nature cruise; 
or a luxury cruise down the ritzy East Coast; even a base- 
ball cruise to look in on teams at spring-training time. 

One never can really be sure what might appeal to boat- 
ers. I always thought of boats in the sense of glorious iso- 
lation, sailing away from it all. On the contrary, it seems 
that what the boat people like best is jamming together in 
close camaraderie at the marinas. Boats often seem merely 
to be things that were invented to get people from one ma- 
rina to the next. Of course, there are some old salts who do 
want to get away from it all. I understand that people will 
hire houseboats and inquire where the reception is best. 
Then they will anchor a few miles from where they rented 
the boat and watch TV for a week or two. 
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Sooner or later one must face the matter of sleeping on 
boats. The Cutter is advertised as “sleeps 6-8." This is per- 
fectly true; 1 also have no doubt that if there were PR 
men around a couple of hundred years ago they would 
have pushed the Black Hole of Calcutta with “sleeps 142- 
146.” On the Cutter you got your eight this way: the seats 
up on the bridge or whatever it is (the place where you sit 
to steer the boat) fold down into two beds like an old 
Nash Rambler — if you are willing to take the time to put 
up a lot of canvas to keep out bugs and prying eyes. 

Under the maindeck up front there are two 
nks, coming together at the bow. 
Accordingly, they are called the 


V-Berths and appear to feature about six inches of head- 
room. The V-Berths began to look more spacious the long- 
er we stayed on board and the hotter it got, though, 
especially since the air-conditioning unit was what took 
up much of the headroom. Then, in the cabin, there is 
sort of a master double bed that folds out in the back, 
and a smaller one toward the front, opposite the stove. It 
was here, in these two beds, that we first prepared to 
spend the night. 

Let me say this about going on a boat with some other 
couple: do not do it unless a) you know these other peo- 
ple well or b) are anxious to know them well. I have a 
hunch this applies universally on boats, as much to the 
Onassises and their boat as to the Defords and theirs. 


The first night we set up the accommodations, at Cap- 
tiva Island, it took us quite a while to prepare the beds, or 
even to figure them out. If there was a saving grace to tak- 
ing so long, it was that we had to pause regularly to slake 
our thirst; this is how we lost the farm, heh-heh. This anes- 
thetized us all for sleep, and we thus were able to get in 
four solid hours before the effects of the booze wore off 
and we all woke up hearing the waves lapping at the side 
of the boat and going “glub, glub, glub.” Luckily, only 
some nights was it like this; other nights, for mysterious 
reasons, it would not go “glub, glub, glub,” so all of us 
would stare at the ceiling, unable to sleep a wink for won- 
dering when the boat would start going “glub, glub, glub.” 

After a few days Pat began to speak in this strange, far- 
off way about Holiday Inns. Since the boat had no name, 
Georgie christened it the Sleepless IV. And each night, it 
seemed, the old sun would go under the old yardarm a lit- 
tle earlier. This had nothing to do with seasonal solar chang- 
es or even, for that matter, with yardarms, inasmuch as l 
don’t think our boat had one. It did have to do with the 
cocktail hour, or cocktail hours, as they came to be known 
in our very salty circle. 

Luckily for our peace of mind, one night we met some 

terrific people named Abe and Virginia W at the ln- 

diantown Marina. Abe and Virginia are from Baltimore 
but were sailing their houseboat out of Palm Beach, leav- 
ing it moored at Indiantown for a few weeks. They saw us 
pull in and waved us over to join them. They had this mag- 
nificent houseboat; it had real bedrooms and baths, wall-to- 
wall, bow-to-stern carpeting, beautiful appointments and 
was approximately the size of Toledo, Ohio. 

We explained to the W s what we were up to, and 

Virginia ooohed and ahhed and told our wives how much 
fun that sounded, and how she wished she could do that 
sort of thing. Virginia was long on tact but not real good 
at fibbing. Abe mixed some drinks and told us something 
we were all glad to hear. "One thing you find out very quick- 
ly about boats,” he said, “is that you drink too much on 
them. You also eat too much — and all the wrong things.” 

The W s once had a couple on board who went out 

to buy food for a trip and came back with $50 worth of 
hors d'oeuvre. Those people had been on a boat trip be- 
fore. On another journey, from Fort Lauderdale to An- 
napolis, the whole case of booze was exhausted by North 

Carolina. And I want to emphasize, too, that the W s 

are very temperate people. It is just that boats do funny 
things to you. 

Marinas do help. You can play some catch-up ball in ma- 
rinas. Whereas most boats have only toy showers and toy 
toilets aboard, marinas offer the real thing, plus television 
sets and playrooms for kids and “lounges,” which can 
pass for whatever you want them to. Some marinas also 
have swimming pools, restaurants, courtesy cars, even Mag- 
ic Fingers, I suppose. Indiantown featured a pet alligator. 
On the Sleepless IV we had a dinner of grilled cheese sand- 
wiches, angel food cake and chilled rosd wine. Pat went to 
sleep in the V-Berth. 

But enough of the swish marina life. Let's get on to the 
adventure. And what kind of an adventure would it be if 
the boat didn’t break down? Well, to level with you, the 
boat didn’t break down altogether. It only appeared to; 

continued 
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breakdown seemed imminent. We were on the St. Lucie 
Canal, about midway from Okeechobee to Stuart. It was 
about 120° in the shade. 

How did the boat break, almost? Well, while I was driv- 
ing it ran over some hyacinth. If you are not from the 
Deep South, you may not know what hyacinth is or at 
least where and how it grows. But I do have a speaking 
acquaintance with hyacinth, as well as hibiscus and bou- 
gainvillea because 1 am a horse-race fan, and Hialeah al- 
ways names stakes after Florida flowers. This gave me 
some edge, and the natives looked at me with new respect 
whenever we encountered Florida flowers — or at least the 
ones Hialeah races are named after. 

I also stood out in another way. Despite the fact that 
boats are totally foreign to me, I am very nautical-looking — 
1 have a tattoo. Not only that, it is a tattoo of a sword- 
fish. It doesn’t mean anything; it just seemed like a good 
idea at the time. I was a teen then. The guy I was with 
chose lightning bolts. They don’t mean anything, either, 
but they are much easier to explain to people than a sword- 
fish. Of course, tattoos of any subject are not fashionable 
anymore. This is because, to quote various surveys from 
memory, it has been determined that men with tattoos are 
insecure, unbalanced, intimidated by women (so what else 
is new?) and also, I believe, homicidal. For years I have 
been burdened with my swordfish tattoo; at last I was in a 
position to use it to my advantage. 

So after a day's cruise I would take my nautical body 
and hang around boat places, saying especially seaworthy 
things right off the top of my head like: "Red, right, re- 
turning,” "Ahoy mates” and "Avast ye swabbies.” Cap- 
tain Ken taught me another 
real inside boat expression. 

The accelerator on boats of 
this type is a little lever at 
knee level on the right side. 

If you want to pick up speed, 
you push the lever down and 
away; thus, you “put it in 
the corner.” I took to say- 
ing "put it in the corner” 
quite a bit, and I am sure, 
what with the tattoo, im- 
pressed many boat people 
very favorably. 

Captain Ken had just fin- 
ished telling me to "put it 
in the corner,” as a matter 
of fact, when I plowed over 
the hyacinth. One of these 
plants, which float free in 
the water, got tangled up 
in the propeller and the boat 
started laboring. It was ap- 
parent that we would have 
to ditch the boat as soon 
as we could float near civ- 
ilization, or, preferably, 

Hertz. We all cursed our bad 
luck while, secretly, we 
thought of motels and sheets 


and water glasses in crinkly paper — all the things that 
soft, sissy people have come to depend on. 

As the boat struggled gamely I remembered a little sto- 
ry about a kid whose pet turtle died. To assuage his son’s 
massive grief the father planned a burial party, complete 
with ice cream and cake, games and toys. Just before all 
the kids came over to lay the turtle to rest, the turtle 
stirred and proved to be alive. "Let’s kill it,” said the grief- 
stricken kid. 

Our poor struggling Sleepless IV limped about 20 miles 
until we reached a drawbridge. Pat, at the wheel now, 
honked and whistled for the attendant, but to no avail — 
and Pat is one of those people who can really whistle. Pat 
also was not capable of stopping the boat and making it 
stay in one place. Neither was I, but Pat had figured out 
this maneuver where — instead of trying to stop the boat — 
he would just take it around in circles. Finally, after many 
little circles, the bridgekeeper, a lady in a huge period bon- 
net, came out of her house and hollered: "Ah declare 
Ah’m sorry. The next time, y’all send me a telegram by 
water, and Ah’ll bake you a cake.” I promise you, that is 
exactly what she said, word for word for word. 

Pat was so rattled that he forgot himself, and one of his 
little circles almost took us right into the bridge. When 
Captain Ken hollered at him, Pat put it in the corner. 
There was a crash and a lurch and, apparently, the hya- 
cinth was expelled. 

When we got through the bridge Pat noted, cautiously, 
that it seemed to him that the boat was going just fine 
again. Ken took the wheel and made various tests and 
came to the same conclusion. "Hey,” he called gaily to 
the girls down below, “it’s 
working just fine again.” 
Crestfallen, they smiled. 

“Let’s kill it,” I said un- 
der my breath. 

One thing I couldn’t stand 
about boats is that you must 
wave at all the other boats 
and all their other people 
as you pass. It is obligatory, 
it seems, and therefore a 
meaningless gesture, rather 
like years ago when all the 
people who drove Volkswa- 
gens waved at other Volks- 
wagens. Still, most boat peo- 
ple are extremely nice. They 
manage to be polite even 
when they are thrown lines 
that are not attached to any- 
thing. Boat people seem gen- 
uinely interested by nature, 
and of a generous disposi- 
tion. Maybe waving all the 
time is really good for the 
soul. 

Boating also is worth- 
while if only because it forc- 
es one to get off Interstate 
highways. Let’s face it: as 
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long as there are Interstate highways, people in motorcars 
arc not going to leave them. They will talk all about get- 
ting off the beaten track, but they won’t. Even people camp- 
ing out now do not get out of shouting distance from the 
median strip. I have been to Florida many times, but I 
saw things from the boat I never imagined. I don’t sup- 
pose I ever saw a cow in Florida before, but did you 
know that there are two million cattle in Florida? You 
can look it up. We saw lush jungle foliage too, and miles 
of huge stately pines that seemed to have come straight 
out of the Canadian Northwest. We saw gorgeous flow- 
ers, we saw birds dive and battle for prey, lish jump and 
we saw two alligators, which does not sound like much, 
but it is still two more alligators than you see on In- 
terstate highways. 

At the River Ranch, a complete first-class resort up 
near Lake Wales, we witnessed a real live rodeo with real 
live cowboys (what with all the real live cows), and on the 
southern rim of Okeechobee, at Clewiston. “the sweetest 
little town in America" (there is, I am sorry to have to tell 
you, a large sugar refinery there), we went to the Clcw- 
iston Inn where the manager. Al Bridges, personally baked 
sweet bread for the guests’ breakfast. So maybe it is good 
experience enough, boat or no boat, merely to stay away 
from the Interstates and the interchanges. Maybe we should 
be content just to leave with that lesson. 

This kind of escape does not come cheap, however. The 
Sleepless IV costs $395 to rent for a week, and gasoline 
and marina fees will add up to another $125. That's $260 
minimum base apiece for two couples. Then there are 
food and drink costs, which could vary tremendously de- 
pending on how often you eat off the boat, plus such mis- 
cellaneous expenses as taxis or rental cars for side trips, 
and general entertainment expenditures — fishing licenses, 
bait, greens fees, pari-mutuel tickets, whatever is your fan- 
cy. Binoculars and a captain are optional, although I would 
strongly recommend both— ideally, the latter brings the 
former. A good man at the helm means peace of mind with- 
out an invasion of privacy; the captain will leave the boat 
and stay in a motel at night. A captain’s fee and expenses 
are $200 or so for the week, but unless you are especially 
adventuresome it is the best vacation money you will spend. 

To be very blunt I do not understand why anybody 
wants to drive a boat. This utterly confounds me, al- 
though I should have seen it coming. Everybody kept say- 
ing what fun it would be when I could drive the boat. I 
should have said right out: look, I do not want to drive 
the boat: it is bad enough 1 have to drive a car; I don’t 
want to drive motorcycles, airplanes, dune buggies, Sher- 
man tanks or any other vehicles you can name. Most es- 
pecially. I don’t want to drive boat vehicles. My idea of a 
boat trip was to sit down, soak up the sun, read and sight- 
see. and have the captain drive the boat. Isn’t that what 
captains are for? 

Hardly had we pulled out of the harbor near the Cape 
Coral Golf and Country Club that first morning aboard 
than Captain Ken asked who wanted the privilege of first 
driving the boat. Since none of my cohorts had the least 
interest in forced labor, I felt obligated, as the group lead- 
er, to go up and feign polite interest in the endeavor. 

Captain Ken was a wonderful teacher, patient and un- 


derstanding. as each of us botched the job of boat driv- 
ing. Unfortunately, as we soon found out to our des- 
perate. unbelieving surprise, learning how to drive the 
boat was not quite optional. There was a kicker: Captain 
Ken was being called back to the Great Lakes, where he 
was first mate on a freighter that was suddenly being re- 
turned to duty. The boat was to be turned over to us. We 
were completely on our own. 

I do not understand why boat people would even con- 
sider letting an incompetent like me drive a boat around. 
If I was someone else and had known I was driving a 
boat. I would have got off the water. Captain Ken tried to 
make a boat driver out of me and the others, he really 
did, but with little success. When he left us at the West 
Palm Beach Marina he backed the Sleepless IV in so that 
all we had to do was take her straight out in the morning. 
Then he taught the girls how to tic knots — in the unlikely 
event that Pat or I could ever park the thing. Then he 
picked up his gear, waved and walked off down the dock, 
sticking me with this 28-fool, 225-horsepower monster. 

The dockmaster said we were real lucky. Palm Beach 
had just been rocked by an electrical storm, and the hur- 
ricane wasn’t due for another day. We explained we were 
taking the boat out next day, and he nodded, dubiously. 
"Well, of course, if you’re going back up around the Kis- 
simmee," he said, "the lightning storms are not near so 
much to worry about as the tornadoes. They can come 
down the river and lift the boat right up.’’ 

Bolstered by this sort of comforting inside information, 
we soon were ready to take off up the waterway. We were 
to head for Stuart, past a tricky inlet right at the ocean, 
across a blustery bay and down a river-canal to Indi- 
antown. We had no binoculars on board and were unable 
to obtain a chart — not that we had learned to read one 
very well, anyway. "I’m sorry,’’ the clerk at the marine 
store had said, "we don't have that chart. It’s our best- 
seller.” I said maybe that was a good reason for keeping a 
lot of them in stock, and he looked at me like I was a 
wise guy. Another problem we had was that, generally 
speaking. Pat and I had no real idea which side of the 
markers to steer the boat on. I took solace in the hope that 
mistakes might be to our advantage, though, for Captain 
Ken had told me one day: "Sometimes I think most mark- 
ers are put in by marine repair.” 

Pat took the helm at the start and everyone moved to 
the cast-off positions. I untied one of the lines and was 
just about to throw 1 it and jump aboard when down the 
dock a man came running, lickety-split. waving his arms 
and screaming at us. "Wait, wait, don’t go," he cried. He 
seemed frantic. Naturally, all of us prayed that he was 
some kind of official who was not going to let us leave — 
but make us spend several days in a Palm Beach hotel. 

It turned out he was not. It turned out that he was a tele- 
vision cameraman from the local Channel 5. He was shoot- 
ing a commercial for a hometown bank— I guess it was 
one of those things about what a great life you can achieve 
by borrowing from banks — and when he spotted our mag- 
nificent boat and crew he decided that we were perfect for 
his commercial. "Can 1 shoot you leaving the marina?" 
he asked. 

"Well, listen." I said. "This may not be exactly what 
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this new palm-sized 
machine may be 
the greatest 
breakthrough 
in dictating 
equipment since 
the invention of 
magnetic tape 



We don't have to sell you on the convenience 
or necessity of dictating equipment. But. most 
dictating equipment is desk bound and so 
called "portable" machines are often cumber- 
some and heavy, have bad reproduction, use 
non-standard tapes of short capacity and arc 
limited in features and performance. 

But Murac Micromatic is different and better. 

It is a complete breakthrough in design and 
engineering and has features and performance 
never before seen in any portable equipment. 

First of all. the Murac Micromatic is light and small. It weighs just 20 oz. and measures 5 1 ax 
3l2XlVz". It fits easily in the palm of your hand and you can comfortably carry it in your 
pocket or on your wrist. 

It has the clarity and fidelity that you'd expect in a fine concert recorder. This performance 
is assured by its built-in condenser microphone, wow/flutter of less than 0.3V frequency 
response of ISO to 8.000 Hz., and dynamic speaker with 400 mW output. 

And here is the operational breakthrough that distinguishes the Murac Micromatic: it is a 
one-button instrument. Yes. one button docs it all-recording, playback, fast forward or 
rewind. Even to pause temporarily in recording or playback, is done with a hold button and 
with just one finger. 

Naturally, the Murac Micromatic uses standard 1 or 2 hr. tape cassettes available anywhere. 

It's great for taping lectures and conferences. Its built-in 3-digit counter lets you locate any 
segment of the tape fast and accurately. 

With the Murac Micromatic you may use any standard cassette tape player for transcription. 
No need to tie up the machine itself or use specialized transcribing equipment. When 
traveling, just dictate and mail your tape. Naturally, if you prefer, you can use the Murac 
Micromatic itself for transcribing. 

This remarkable instrument is simply loaded with features. Here are some others: ■ Built-in 
battery charger ■ Built-in 1C line amplifier for perfect recording any time ■ Easy loaJ pop-up 
cassette dour ■ Built-in battery strength meter ■ Built-in recording level guide. Input jack 
for remote control mike. Output jack for earphones or speaker ■ AC adapter for playing through 
AC outlets ■ Uses four standard or rechargeable batteries 

The best surprise, perhaps, about the Murac Micromatic is the price: it's just $99.95. Com- 
pare this value with other recorders selling for $150 or more. 

Standard equipment for the Murac Micromatic is: ■ the AC adapter ■ earphone ■ set 
of four batteries ■ one blank cassette ■ vinyl carry case with lanyard. 

The Recording Accessory Kit contains: deluxe fitted carry case with hand/shoulder strap, 
remote microphone, cigarette lighter adapter for car use. six blank cassettes with index 
cards and four rechargeable batteries. 

The Transcribing Accessory Kit contains, foot pedal, twin ear set and telephone pick-up. 
Order the Murac Micromatic system in full confidence and add hours of efficiency to your 
every workday. We give you a two-week unquestioned return privilege and one-year guar- 
antee for parts and workmanship (we repair free, only charge for postage and insurance). 

Please send me: □ Standard Murac Micromatic S99.95 

□ Recording Accessory Kit S29.95 □ Transcribing Kit S19.95 

□ My check for this amount (Calif, deliv- add tax), plus S2. for post, and insur.. is enclosed. 

Charge my □ BA. □ MC Card, g Expires 

Signature (For MC or BA only) 

Name 

Address 


-Zip- 


havenhills 

584 Washington Street 
San Francisco. Calif. 94111 
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you're, after. You see, we never drove a 
boat before, and \vc can't stop at all ex- 
cept by going in little circles, and there's 
no room for that here. There's just no 
telling what might happen. You know, 
we could smash other boats or knock 
the dock down. We could even sink." 

"Oh. gee. well that's O.K.," the cam- 
eraman said, without breaking stride. 
"I shoot for the Channel 5 six o'clock 
news, too, and if there's any kind of di- 
saster. f can just sw itch the footage from 
the commercial to the news." 

"Oh, well, that's just fine." I replied, 
getting into the spirit of things. I was feel- 
ing like a public service. I helped pass 
out the releases we all had to sign while 
the cameraman went for his equipment 
and his sound man. Pat was getting very 
fidgety. He had the engine started and 
his course out of the marina plotted: 
this was like a moon-rocket countdown 
that had been stopped at "four." 

When the cameraman came back, he 
was more like a director. Here we just 
wanted to get out of the place alive and 
undamaged and this guy had all but 
put puttees on, and was shouting or- 
ders like it was The H tike of i he Red 
Witch. F irst, he got us to push our hats 
back, so that happy faces showed. Then 
he located our wives in various pho- 
tographable but unfunctional places on 
the boat, and had them take those pos- 
es that reminded me of the way girls in 
sailor outfits pose for playing cards 
the ones with snappy nautical expres- 
sions written underneath like "Full 
Speed Ahead" or "Oh Buoy" or "Ship- 
shape." things like that. The guy had 
(ieorgic and Carol in such provocative 
poses that they were not worth a tin- 
ker's damn in getting the boat off. It is 
extremely hard to work fenders with one 
hand behind your head and the other 
on a tilted hip. 

F inally, under more orders, we turned 
around and waved back fondly toward 
the bank commercial cameraman as Pat 
took us out of the harbor magnificent- 
ly. We didn't have any real crises, as a 
matter of fact, until up past Jupiter w hen 
I almost ran into the drawbridge. On the 
other hand, our luck matched our skill. 
By the lime we reached Stuart and the 
open water there were whiiixaps and a 
grim black sky. It began pouring rain, 
thunder and lightning as we headed down 
the St. Lucie River. This was when we 
found out there didn't seem to be any 
windshield wipers, which helps explain 



Adam. The brown cigareneH 
Getting back to natural lade. 


Brown makes the difference. 

The special brown wrapper actually 
adds to Adam's natural, mellow flavor. 
Adam. It’s a good taste to get back to. 


> King : 20mg."tar,''1.4mg.nii 
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These are 
the first cigars 
guaranteed 
to rasteas fresh 
as on the day 
they were made. 


it Flav-R-Gard‘ . It doesn't look 
very different. But it is probabl 
one of the best things to happen t 
cigars since the Indians invente> 
them. 


blue seal. The pouch inside is 
like a portable humidor. We call 


The first cigar guaranteed fres! 
no matter what. 


Garcia y Vega. A cigar so greal 
it deserves to taste as fresh as i 
did on the day it was made. 


So wc invented a way to guar- 
antee it. The pack with the new 


At last, it's here. 



Connoisseurs Choice Since 1682 



Introducing English Coronas 
in the new humidor tube. 25C 


The first individual cigar guaranteed fresh no matter what. 
The secret's in our Flav-R-Loc* tube. 


Extra care in engimereig ... it makes a difference. 


Good service is great, but 
less service is better. 


Here's how Chrysler Corporation 
is trying to give you both. 


Like every other carmaker, we've developed programs 
designed to try to assure your satisfaction on those 
occasions when you need service. And we’re trying our 
hardest to make them work. 

But we think you’ll he even happier if you need less 
service in the first place. 

Mere are 8 ways we’ve eliminated or decreased the need 
for service on all 1973 Chry sler Corporation cars 
built in this country. 


Progress report... 

1 No points or condenser to replace. Chrysler 

* Corporation's Electronic Ignition eliminates the 
distributor points and condenser ... the major cause of 
ignition tune-ups. One major competitor recommends 
points be replaced every 1 2.000 miles (or 1 2 months ). 

2 No distributor timing adjustments. ( Tiryslcr's 
Electronic Ignition eliminates periodic timing 

adjustments due to wearing and replacement of the points. 
With Chrysler's Electronic Ignition there are no points to 
wear or replace. Most major competitors recommend 
timing adjustments every 12.000 miles (or 12 months) 
Chrysler recommends only a timing check at these intervals. 

T Fewer spark plug replacements. Chrysler recommends 

* spark plug replacement every' 18.000 miles under 
normal driving conditions and using leaded gasolines. One 


major competitive manufacturer recommends spark plug 
replacement every (>.000 miles under the same conditions, 
the other, every 1 2,000 miles. 

4 Virtually no voltage regulator replacement. Chrysler 

* Corporation's solid-state voltage regulator, with no 
moving parts, is standard equipment on all its cars built in 
this country. 1 1 helps give you longer battery life and it has 
reduced customer-paid replacement of voltage regulators 
by more than 90%. 

^ Fewer fuel system filter replacements. Two major 
~ * competitors’ require a fuel filler replacement ai 1 2.000 
miles (or 1 2 months), while Chry sler's larger capacity design 
requires a replacement at 24,000 miles (or 24 months). 

A No normal transmission service. Under normal driving 

* conditions. Chrysler's TorqueFlite automatic trans- 
mission docs not require a fluid or filter change, or a band 
adjustment. One of the major competitors recommends 
fluid and filter replacement at 24.000 miles. Another 
competitor recommends a band adjustment at the first 

1 2.000 miles (or 1 2 months). 

*7 Fewer front-end lubes. Chrysler's front suspension 

* requires lubrication at 36,000 miles (or 36 months). 
One major competitor recommends a front suspension 
lubrication every 6.000 miles (or 4 months). 

y Fewer air cleaner replacements. Millions of test miles 

* prove that Chrysler's air cleaner filter element can last 

24.000 miles between changes under normal driving 
conditions. One of the major competitors recommends a 
filter change every 1 2.000 miles. 


See how extra care in engineering makes a difference by reducing 
maintenance requirements in Dodge. Chrysler and Plymouth cars. 
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why I almost managed to run a whole 
Spanish Armada of fishing boats right 
up onto the bank as we rounded a bend 
in the river. 

Pat took over to steer the boat into 
the lock and since they were no longer 
being photographed, the girls returned 
to their accustomed level of competence 
with fenders and lines. The sun even 
came out a few miles past the lock and 
in salute the girls mixed gins and tonics 
and came up and sat in the seats di- 
rectly behind Pat and me and rubbed 
the backs of our necks. "My man," Car- 
ol said. “Now I feel just like those baby 
dolls who ride behind their guys on the 
backs of the motorcycles." 

The next morning I called up the Hi- 
awatha public-relations people and told 
them we really needed another captain. 
This day we were supposed, among oth- 
er obstacles, to negotiate Lake Okee- 
chobee, to cross the second largest fresh- 
water lake in the U.S., without binoc- 
ulars, just using a compass, dead reck- 
oning and dumb luck. Assuming we had 


enough of the latter, wc then had to 
make it through five locks and a tricky 
channel about three feet wide. There also 
were predictions of electrical storms, 
which were justified. The winds and light- 
ning had killed one man and damaged 
much of the area we were supposed to 
trip blithely through. Hiawatha said we 
could do it. I expressed the view, after 
Groucho Marx, that I no longer want- 
ed to ride on any boat that permitted 
me to drive it. 

And then help came: for the final day's 
travel Hiawatha presented us with a gen- 
tleman named Frenchie as our captain. 
Frenchic was the jack-of-all-tradcs for 
Hiawatha Hills. He was born in Scollay 
Square in Boston and still carried that 
accent, but he has smoked his cigars all 
over. He worked for the phone com- 
pany once, for example, in Mexico, 
where he learned to make delicious ta- 
cos. and for a time he ran a pizza shop 
in Wisconsin. 

On the final leg of the trip, up a chain 
of lakes toward Orlando, Frenchic took 


us fishing. I once asked an old country 
boy named Abe Lemons, who coaches 
basketball at Oklahoma City University, 
if he ever fished. ’'Nope,” Abe said. 
"Can't stand myself enough." And that 
is pretty much how 1 feel about the ex- 
ercise. On this occasion, though, with 
the good company of Frenchic, fishing 
seemed like a good idea. And at this 
point, I think I should say something 
about the ones that got away. The one 
that didn't. I caught. It was a bass, the 
size of a run-of-the-mill jelly bean. 

So instead of fish we ate Frenchie's 
Scollay Square tacos. The sun beat down 
mercilessly on the Sleepless IV, but on 
the horizon there were dark storm clouds 
gathering for a blitz, and in the other di- 
rection, not far away, there was a motel 
awaiting us, with air conditioning, bath- 
tubs and Magic Fingers. "Is every- 
body ready to go?" the captain asked 
after we had polished off the last of 
his tacos. 

"Frenchie, put it in the corner." I 
said. wo 


It {lunches. 

It pivots. It sprints. 
It pimps. 

It's CBS Sports Illustrated. A magazine in motion. 

Thirty fast-paced minutes of in-depth features, interviews and 
incisive commentary from host Jack Whitaker. On what's happening now, and 
who’s making it happen. 

Along with story updates and late breaking scores from CBS Sports. 
On the field, in the locker room and even in the front office, 
sports is tough; it's exciting and it’s 
And that’s what a real sp 
has to reflect. 

Try it on for size. 
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Have you read 
any good oil cans lately? 



Unlike other reading material you can tell a good motor oil 
by its cover. First, look for the Quaker State name. That tells you it's 
made by a company where product excellence is a tradition. 

Next, you'll read that it's refined from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil, the world's choicest. It's also fortified to protect 
your engine under most any condition, from stop-and-go city 
traffic to high-speed turnpike driving. 

And finally, look for words that say it exceeds 
manufacturers' requirements for new car warranties. 

Read your owner's manual. Then read our oil 
can. Two good reasons to ask for Quaker State. By name. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 






From here to the Stanley Cup. Sports Illustrated will freeze 
all of hockey s red-hot action for you. 

The way nobody else can. 

With page after page of split-second color pictures. And 
game stories that crackle with excitement. And personality 
profiles of the great skates. And way-out-on-a-limb predictions, 
scouting reports, feature stories, the works. 

The basketball playoffs are 
bouncing your way. too. So 
we ll hand you all of basketball 
every week. And baseball. 


the Derby. Indy, the fights... you name it. 

25 weeks of Sports Illustrated for only $3.95. Or double 
your savings and get 50 weeks for $7.90. Either way. you're 
saving big. . .75% off our newsstand price. 34% off our regular 
subscription rate! 

Sure, you'll watch the championship action on TV. And with 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, you'll get twice the kick. You'll really 
know what's going on. 

It's THE PROGRAM for hockey and basketball watching. 
Tune in with the attached card today. 








FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Jan. 30-Feb. 5 


BOWLING BOBBY KNIPI'l i: of Long Bc ich. Cal- 
if. bcal Mike Lemongcllo 209-186 lo win thcSb.OOO 
firsl prize in Ihc S50.000 King Louie Open al Over- 
land Park. Kans. 

GOLF— JOHN SCHLEE carded a final-round 68 lo 
win the $200,000 Hawaiian Open with a 72-hole 
total 273, 15 under pur. 

mockey —NHL: The New York Rangers must be 
hoi— lhc> finally won al Boston, something they 
had nol done in a regular-season game since Ocl. 
10. 1971 (page 22). The Bruins lost lo Ihc Rangers 
7-3 and [wo days later they also lost their coach. 
Tom Johnson, who was replaced by Armand (Bcp) 
Guidolin. Montreal, the leader in Ihc East by four 
points, pounded Los Angeles 7- I as Chuck Lefley 
and Murray Wilson each scored twice. The Ca- 
nadiens have nol lost lo Ihc Kings in their last 

last eighl starts. First-place Chicago gained lime 
in Ihc West Division race as Dan Maloney net- 
ted a 20-looter midway through the final period 
for a 2-2 tic against second-place Philadelphia. 
The Flyers remained eight points behind the 
Black Hawks. 

WHA: Jim Harrison of Alberta set a league scor- 
ing record with 10 points in an 113 win over the 
New York Raiders. Harrison netted three goals 
and assisted on seven others to break the previous 
mark of sev en set in a single game by Dan Law son 
of Philadelphia. Houston pulled ihrcc points short 
of first-place Winnipeg in the West Division by 
bombing Minnesota 7-1. Kekc Mortson netted the 

first two goals as the Aeros quickly built a 4 0 
lead. The East Division was as tight as ever with 
C'evcland one point ahead of New England. 

motor sports — Leading for the last 10 hours, 
PETER GREGG and HURLEY HAYWOODcov- 
cred 2.553 miles at 106,274 mph in their Porsche 
Carerra to win the 24-hour endurance race al Day- 
tona International Speedway (page JO). 


defensive player. Carolina's Joe Caldwell, finally 
frustrated Julius Erving, the league's top scorer. 
Caldwell held Erving to iust three shots in the 
first half and only 17 in the game as the Cou- 
gars took a 113-98 decision over Virginia. Er- 
ving. who is averaging 37 points, scored just 
eight points in the first three quarters and fin- 
ished with a subpar 20. Caldwell had 26. Firsl- 
place Carolina remained hot. winning its I4lh 
straight at home al the expense of Denver, 

1 13-105. Janies Silas of Dallas, one of the ABA's 
top rookies, hit three crucial free throws in Ihc 

ihc West leader. Silas scored 31 points. 

PRO FOOTBALL Defensive Tackle JOHN MA- 
TUSZAK of Tampa, picked by the Houston Oil- 
ers. was the first of 442 collegians selected in the 
NFL draft. The only nonlinemcn among the top 
1 0 choices were Quarterback BE R T JON ES of LSU. 
picked second by Baltimore, and Running Back 
OTIS ARMSTRONG of Purdue, drafted ninth by 
Denver. Some of the biggest names were not as high- 
ly regarded, among them Johnny Rodgers of Ne- 
braska (No. 25, by San Diego). Greg Pruitt of 
Oklahoma <30. by Cleveland). Gary Huff of Flor- 
ida State (33. by Chicago). Rich Glover of Ne- 
braska (69. by the Giants) and John Hufnagel of 
Penn Stale (348. by Denver). 

skiing- Defending champion GUSTAV THONI 
of Italy, seeking an unprecedented third consecutive 
World Cup title, moved into second place in the 
standings with a victory in the Kandahar slalom 
at St. Anton. Austria, f lioni has 129 points, two 
fewer than Roland Cofiombin of Switzerland, who 
suffered multiple injuries and is not expected to 
compete for a month. Switzerland's BERNHARD 
RUSSI broke the Arlberg-Kandahar downhill- 
course record with a 2:25.56 performance. 


WCT tournament at Richmond. Va.. and MAR- 
GARET COURT beat Kerry Melville 6-1. 6 2 in 
the Virginia Slims Invitational al Bclhesda. Md. 

TRACK a FIELD While STEVE SMITH (page 16) 
attempted to top himself in the pole vault, records 
were set or tied in indoor meets. IRIS DAVIS of 
Tennessee Slate broke the women's world record 
with a 5.5-sccond time in the 50-yard dash at To- 
ronto and GLENDA REISER of Canada also set 
a world record of 2 29.4 in the 1.000. In Cleve- 
land, ROD MILBURN tied the 50-yard high hur- 
dles world record with a 5.8 clocking. 


mileposts — APPROVED. By Ihc National Hockey 
League's Board of Governors, franchises in KAN- 
SAS CITY and WASHINGTON, to begin oper- 
ating in 1974-75. 


ELECTED: To the Pro Football Hall of Fame, ex- 
Dctroil Linebacker JOE SCHMIDT and two for- 
mer Colts. End RAYMOND BERRY and Line- 
man JIM PARKER. 

FIRED PHIL GOYETTE. as head coach of the 
New York Islanders, who won six of their first 50 
hockey games. Chief Western Scout Earl Ingarficld 
succeeds Goycttc. 

NAMED: As successor to Chuck Fairbanks as 
head football coach at Oklahoma. BARRY SWTE- 
ZER. a lop assistant for three seasons. 

NAMED: As head football coach of the New York 
Jets, commencing with the 1974-75 season. CHAR- 
LEY WINNER, who will be father-in-law Weeb 
Ew bank’s assistant until then. 

RESIGNED: RICK FORZANO, head football 
coach at Navv. to become an assistant with the De- 
troit Lions; JERRY WAMPFLER. head football 
coach at Colorado Slate, claiming a lack of "total 
commitment on the part of the school adminis- 
tration"; and JOHN BATEMAN, head football 
coach al Rutgers for 13 seasons. Rutgers Athletic 
Director Albert W. T wile hell was lircd as the school 
reevaluated its sports programs. 


RETIRED: Welterweight boxer MARCEL CER- 
DAN JR., 29. of France, who had a 57-7-2 record. 
DIED: STEVE E. WITKOWSKI. 65. U.S. Olym- 
pic team trainer in 1956 and I960; ofcanccr: al Mid- 
dletown. Conn. 

DIED: EDWARD (Dutch) STERNAMAN, 77. 
who with George Hulas co-founded the Chicago 
Bears; in Chicago. 


pro basketball NBA: If present streaks arc an 
indication, the possibilities remain that New York 
may not lose a game the rest of this season at Mad- 
ison Square Garden and that Philadelphia may 
not win again — anywhere. The Knicks extended 
their home-court string to 20 games with a 95 90 
v ictory over Cleveland, and the 76ers had their cur- 
rent losing streak run to 16. dropping a pair of week- 
end games to the Celtics. 104-100 and 123-115. In 
the Atlantic Division, the league's closest race. Bos- 
ton maintained its one-game edge over the Knicks. 
Atlanta continued to dog first-place Baltimore in 
the Central Division as Lou Hudson's game-high 
32 points, including eight of the Hawks' last 10. 
were instrumental in a 105-101 win against Buf- 


BOB GRAY won the men's 30-km. race and TIM 
CALDWELL look the 15-km. event in the Nordic 
National Cross-Country championships at Minne- 
apolis. JOE McNULTY was awarded first place in 
the 50-km. when Gray, who had the fastest tunc, 
was disqualified for switching skis in mid-race. 
MARTHA ROCKWELL won both 5- and 10-kni. 

SPIDER SABICII won the McDonald Cup sla- 
lom at the St. Paul W inter Carnival in Minnesota 
to retain first place with 162 points in the Benson 
& Hedges Grand Prix standings. 

tennis In all-Australian finals ROD LAVER de- 
feated Roy Emerson 6-4, 6-3 to win the Fidelity 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



dave DELENiCK, a se- 
nior at Si. Clair (Pa.) 
Area High, got 67 
points in a 129-66 vic- 
tory over Schuylkill 
Haven to break county, 
regional, league and 
school records for most 
points in a game. In 
football he averaged 
2 1 .5 yards per catch on 
82 receptions last year. 



EUNA VAY ANDRASIK 

of Dayton scored 262 
points out of a possible 
300 to lead the Ohio 
State women's pistol 
team to a national-rec- 
ord 1.028 points in a 
pentagonal meet. Janet 
Ransom (259), Pat 
Pinkham (256) and 
Lynn Buchan (251) 
completed the team. 



John noble, j senior 
hockey center for the 
University of Notre 
Dame, scored a goal 
and had three assists in 
the Fighting Irish's 
13-5 victory over 
Michigan State. In four 
seasons he has recorded 
59, 43. 61 and 42 points, 
for, thus far, a career 
total of 205. 



VIRG SHROYER, 61, of 

Troy, Ohio, who has 
bowled almost 24,000 
games in his career, 
rolled a perfect game 
for the seventh time. 
Shroycr's 237-256- 
300 — 793 scries was the 
92nd time he has ex- 
ceeded 700. Bowling in 
two leagues, he averag- 
es 212 and 203. 



SCOTT EVANS, 16, of 
Urbandale llowu) 
High, won the all- 
round title in the Iowa 
State Gymnastics 
championships. Evans 
captured individual ti- 
tles in floor exercise, 
long horse, parallel bars 
and rings. He scored 
41.35 of his school's 
91.50 points. 



PHIL REIMNITZ. a 126- 
pound wrestler at 
North Dakota State 
University, had his con- 
secutive pin streak 
stopped at 22 when he 
recorded a 10-6 deci- 
sion over Dave Nicol 
of Northern Iowa. 
Rcimnn/ has a 37-2 ca- 
reer record, with all hut 
four of his wins pins. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


OFFSHORE REACTIONS 

Sirs: 

Thanks for the gross issue of SI (Jan. 
29). You are to be congratulated on your 
keen sense of social purpose. What the coun- 
try really needs right now is a lot of en- 
couragement in its big pleasure kick, and 
your beachwear spread (A Little Learning 
. . .) hit all the right notes of gaudincss, im- 
pressive expense and titillating (but still bare- 
ly respectable) sexuality. 

John Hagen 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sirs: 

I think that it is positively disgusting! What 
sport do these illustrations promote? It seems 
that in today’s vocabulary “masculinity" is 
often confused with “sexuality," while re- 
straint, modesty and decency have complete- 
ly disappeared- I sincerely hope that all 
mothers will join me in speaking out against 
immorality on TV programs and in peri- 
odicals. 

Mrs. F. B. Hunt 

Manchester, N.H. 

Sirs: 

Normally I enjoy Sports Illustrated, 
but I found your Jan. 29 issue offensive. 
Your cover picture and the so-called fash- 
ion pictures inside are a stereotypical por- 
trayal of "woman as sexy broad." 

The portrayal of sensuality per se is not 
offensive as it is an important part of the per- 
sonality of each person. What is offensive 
is that only this aspect of women is shown, 
while their legitimate role in sports is ig- 
nored. Meanwhile, men's role in sports is 
well reported while their sensuality, inter- 
estingly enough, never is mentioned. 

Suzanne Kii chinos 

Alexandria, Va. 

Sirs: 

How can you put such a picture on the 
cover of your magazine and call it Sports 



Illustrated? Shame on you. Don't just sit 
there, nag the guilty ones and apologize to 
yot r subscribers for your bad taste- 

Fr. Philodore LemaV, M.S. 
Attleboro, Mass. 

Sirs: 

No doubt you have already begun to re- 
ceive your annual quota of letters from irate 
wives, women libertarians and so-called pure 
sportsmen who can find myriad half-baked 
reasons why you should restrict your re- 
porting to stories and pictures about base- 
ball, football, basketball, hockey, etc. and 
leave the "provocative, chauvinistic" pic- 
tures to the men's magazines. Please be as- 
sured that there arc still many of us who 
anxiously await the arrival of this particular 
issue and hope that this will continue to be 
thecase for many years. Any charges of chau- 
vinism can be easily refuted by a magazine 
that named Billie Jean King its Sportswoman 
of the Year. Jule Campbell and Walter looss 
Jr. are to be commended for their collab- 
oration on the excellent article and superb 
pictures. 

Dave, RvSHek. 
Willson Blake 

Athens, Ga. 

Sirs: 

1 wish to compliment you on the article. 
The fresh, wholesome girls were wonderful, 
especially Libby Otis. 

Paul Sommers 

Whitefish Bay, Wis. 

Sirs: 

I know< someone will write and say George 
Foreman's picture should have been on the 
cover since he is the surprising new world 
heavyweight boxing champion, but isn't 
Dayle Haddon a knockout? 

Steve Wilson 

Lynchburg, Va. 

Sirs: 

Perhaps the pose of Dayle Haddon on 
your cover was intentional, but it brings to 
mind that famous picture of a wet ape waist 
deep in water that appeared in L'Vt some 
time back. Certainly the posture and facial 
expressions arc almost alike. 

Langley U. Morang 

Miami 

• Sec identical twins at left.— ED. 

HEAVYWEIGHTS 

Sirs: 

I enjoyed Edwin Shrakc's article on 
George Foreman's decisive victory over Joe 
Frazier ( Meet the New Champ! Jan. 29). 
Foreman finally got the chance to show how 1 


great he is. He also showed that Joe Fra- 
zier cither never recovered from the heal- 
ing he received at the hands of Muhammad 
Ali or is simply past his prime. Whichever, 
Foreman is a tremendous boxer, and it will 
probably be a long time before we have a 
successor. Ali may disagree, but Foreman 
can defeat him as easily as he handled Joe. 

I was glad to sec heavyweight boxing get 
a new, young and exciting champion. May- 
be now the sport will regain some of the 
glamour it had. 

Tom Cynkar 

Pittsburgh 

ADVENTURE 

Sirs: 

Hats off to Beau Westover for his ex- 
cellent article {Walk on the Wild Side, Jan. 
29). His description of the 17-day hike 
through the beautiful, untouched wilderness 
of Wyoming and (he hardships encountered 
almost made me feel I was there. We are 
lucky to have such parks as Yellowstone 
where people can still enjoy the natural beau- 
ty and adventure of the mountains. 

Gary L. Vaughn 
P resident 

Overton High Rod and Gun Club 
Nashville 

Sirs: 

Please tell Beau Westover to drop what- 
ever he is doing for a living and imme- 
diately begin writing professionally . His trek 
was accomplishment enough (bravo to his 
companion, also) but I felt his narrative of 
the journey was superlative. The descriptions 
of the landscape and of his agony and hard- 
ships were so vivid and real that I found my- 
self reading passages aloud to my wife. 

W. E. Kent III 

Deerfield Beach, Fla. 

CHRIS SCHENKEL 

Sirs: 

I can't tell you how much I enjoyed your 
story on Chris Schenkcl ( Virtue Is Its Own 
Reward, Jan. 22). I have always enjoyed hear- 
ing that familiar voice announcing college 
football games -and I think it is wonderful 
that there is one person left who believes in 
treating people with dignity and kindness 
and not bringing up all the ugly things about 
today's sports stars that many announcers 
do just for shock value. I love Mr. Schcn- 
kel for trying to make heroes out of these 
all too human men. 

1 hope Chris Schenkcl keeps announcing 
until he is 80. His story would inspire many 
young boys of today. You don't have to be 
mean and ruthless to get ahead. 

Diane Bfeman 

Diamond Bar, Calif. 

continued 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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19TH HOLE continued 


“There’s 
no doubt 
that this Course 
helped increase 
my sales!” 



JAMES PIPER. Ill 
PIPER J CO . INC. 
LUTHERVILLE. MARYLAND 


Jim Piper had been in the real estate 
business for about two years when he 
decided to take the Dale Carnegie 
Sales Course. “I felt I could use some 
instruction in the basics of selling," 
he says. “The results were immediate 
and outstanding. There was a substan- 
tial increase in my sales. 

"The Course puts the salesman in 
control during the selling encounter. 

I learned the importance of planning 
my time so I can make more calls. 

I pre-qualify my prospect and I make a 
better presentation that's more dramatic 
and more convincing. Finally, I know 
how and when to close a sale." 

Under the Dale Carnegie system, you 
practice selling in down-to-earth, real-life 
situations. It is the only nationally 
available personalized training in 
motivational selling. Write today for 
your free copy of our valuable booklet 
about selling and salesmen. 


p daij:caii\egie 

TCr SALES COURSE 

Suite 223S, 1475 Franklin Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 



Sirs; 

Thank you for Jack Olsen's article on 
Chris Schenkcl. It was an interesting behind- 
the-scenes look at one of the more renowned 
sportscasters of the day. Unfortunately, he 
is also one of the worst. 

Fi> Dt Caro 

Chula Vista, Calif. 

Sirs: 

In every form of human competition there 
arc those who possess an uncanny ability 
to "snatch defeat from the jaws of victo- 
ry." Then there is Chris Schenkcl, who pos- 
sesses the uncanny ability to turn one of 
the most exciting forms of sport, college foot- 
ball, into a boring way to spend three hours. 
Me doesn't need to take Seconal to fall 
asleep; all he needs to do is listen to a tape 
of himself. 

Although Lindsey Nelson, Ray Scott 
and Jack Buck may not be in Schenkcl's 
league incomewisc. he certainly isn't in 
the same league with them when it comes 
to ability as a play-by-play man. Chris 
gets S250.000 per year? Tell us it ain’t so, 
Roone Arlcdgc. 

Robert L. Neighbors 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Sirs; 

In regard to Jack Olsen’s excellent por- 
trait of Chris Schenkcl, I find it kind of as- 
tonishing that Mr. Schenkcl is more con- 
cerned about the feelings of a player who 
commits a crucial rules infraction — and 
those of his family — than he is with the 
rest of his millions upon millions of lis- 
teners who would very much like to know 
who was responsible for clipping and nul- 
lifying the fourth-quarter touchdown that 
would have won the game. 

While I appreciate Mr. Schenkcl's desire 
to take a back scat to the images that ap- 
pear on my television screen, 1 would ap- 
preciate it even more if he would give me 
the information that is vital to my under- 
standing and enjoyment of the broadcast, 
information to which he has access and I 
don’t. And that includes explaining what I 
have just seen and indicating who was guilty 
or who deserves credit. 

Mistakes are an integral part of the world 
of sport, which Mr. Schenkcl idolizes so 
much, and it perplexes and disgusts me that 
he would hold back the truth in his broad- 
casts and instead create the sugary fantasy 
world of Schenkelcsc. Give me Keith Jack- 
son or Harry Caray any day. 

Joi. Barks 

Philadelphia 



12 Karat Gold Filled 
writing instruments 
Guaranteed 
for a lifetime of 
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Sirs: 

As one who has had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Chris Schenkcl, I say the article by Jack 
Olsen was dynamite. Chris is probably the 
only man alive who can make a bowling 

continued 
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Company cars. It offers facts, 
figures, specifications-the 
things you need to know. 
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19TH HOLE continued 


match sound like the last two minutes of a 
tied Super Bowl game. Thank goodness for 
Chris! 


Miami 


Paula Sperher 


Sirs: 

It certainly is reassuring to sec that gen- 
uine people can still receive the recognition 
they deserve. While doing free-lance pro- 
duction work at a number of major sport- 
ing events, I have had an opportunity tc 
work with many famous announcers. Al- 
though sweetness flows from their fast-talk- 
ing lips on the air, most have trouble ex- 
tending common courtesies to Hvcryman 
after departing from the microphone. Chris 
Sehcnkel is a rare exception. In these da>s 
of superstar announcers, it gives me great 
pleasure to see positive recognition given 
to one of the world's finest human beings. 
Thanks, SI, and hurrah for Chris! 

Stephen M. Kirschner 

Delran, N.J. 


SUPER DOLPHINS 

Sirs: 

In regard to your story on the fantastic 
Miami Dolphins ( 17-0-0, Taw. 11s \ feel that 
it was superbly written by l ex Manic. I am 
happy, as is all Miami, to sec that he stressed 
the greatness of the No. I defense in the 
NFL and the superb play of Manny Fer- 
nandez. especially since the Pro Bowl missed 
him. The performance of Bob Griesc wasn't 
given enough credit, but you will have time 
to do that when the Dolphins are 34-0-0. 

Russ Sklenka 

Miami 

Sirs: 

I certainly enjoyed Tex Maulc's article. I 
am still not convinced that the Miami Dol- 
phins arc as good as their 17-0-0 record in- 
dicates, but they arc the champs, so con- 
gratulations to the Dolphins, who have 
helped me to reinforce my New Year’s res- 
olution: no more betting. As for Trader 
George and his Ovcr-thc-Hill Gang, they 
will return. 

Dennis K. Gibson 

Jackson, Miss. 


Sirs: 

The article about the Dolphins winning 
the Super Bowl is the best I have read by 
Tex Maulc. How about that? Tex finally 
broke down and praised the Dolphins! I 
also wish to thank the photographers who 
took those fantastic pictures. 

Zanf. Holi.enberger 


Miami 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated, 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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